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THE JAPANESE EMBASSADORS. 


We publish herewith portraits of the two Japa- 
nese embassadors, Sim’mi Boojsen no-Kami, and 
Mooragaki Awajsi no-Kami. They are the chiefs 
of the embassy now at Washington, and have just 
concluded the ratification of our treaty with Japan. 

We are, of course, un- 
able to giveany biograph- 
ical sketch of these dis- 
tinguished persons. They , 
are both members of the 
Council of Six, who are 
understood to administer s 
the Government of Ja- 
pan, and to hold a rank 


corresponding to that of A. 4 
Prince in Europe. We ay pa An 
glean from the daily pa- ip R 
pers some gossip about R 
their movements at Wash- of 
ington. i? 
. . } =? i & ’ 

Speaking of the ball at 7) ; 
General Cass’s, at which - ¢ 
they were present, the eel . 
Tribune correspondent : 
writes : 


AT A BALL. 


The party visiting the 
Secretary of State was com- 
posed of three Princes, and 
the five officers next in rank, 
and the two interpreters. 
For nearly an hour these 
ten centlemen sustained un- 
flinchingly the unaverted 
gaze of as many scores of 
people as could draw near 
to them. Their self-posses- 
sion then, as it always is, 
was marvelous, The haugh- 
tiest stare, with intensest 
eye - glass concentration, 
could neither move them to 
embarrassment nor rouse 
them to the least defiant 
glance in return. Directly 
personal remarks—not al- 
ways uttered, I am afrail, 
in the best taste, and some- 
times unworthy the fair lips 
whence they proceeded — 
were listened to by those who 
perfectly understood them 
with no sign of discompos- 
ure, except perhaps a slight 
compression of the month, 
showing that insensibility 
was no cause of their im- 
movable calmness. ‘Toward 
11 o'clock the embassadors 
rose, and were again led 
through the apartments, 
pausing before a refection 
table, the details of which 
no interpreter was needed to 
explain to them. The num- 
ber of guests had now greatly 
increased. There were pres- 
ent the members of the Cab- 
inet, the Vice-President and 
Speaker Pennington, a few 
members of Congress, many 
officers of the army and 
navy, and a very full repre- 
sentation of foreign lega- 
tions. The number of ladies 
seemed greater than of gen- 
tlemen. The least unwary 
step ingulfed one in surg- 
ing waves of muslin, silk, 
and those other kindred dan- 
gers which evade precise des- 
ignation. Mrs. Douglas, Miss 
Lane, Mrs. Gwin, and Mrs, 
Slidell were the various cen- 
tral orbs, alluring to them- 
selves countless satellites, 
seeking from them reflec- 
tions of fashionable warmth 
and social light. On their 
way along the drawing- 
rooms the Japanese caught 
sight of Commodore Tatnall, 
who brought them in the 
Powhatan from Japan to 
Panama, and whom they in- 
stantly surrounded with ev- 
ery grateful expression of 
welcome. For the few min- 
utes that Commodore Tatnall was near, all objects beyond 
testifying their recognition of him were abandoned. A 
little later, the embassadors stepped into the dancing 





few more introductions the embassadors, at 114 o'clock, 


took leave and returned home. 


THEIR COSTUME. 


Our picture represents the Japanese in the cos- 
tume in which they appeared at the official au- 
i@2 


lience. The same writer thus describes it: 
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rotundity they do not at ordinary times possess. The 
highest dignitaries had peculiar head-dresses, shaped 
like hollow boxes, and set upon the top of the head, where 
ey were confined by long cords reaching down the 


s of the face, and passing under the chin. These 





ad-dresses were black, about five inches high and six | 


| usual expanse of shoulder, which gave them an air of | 
| 
| 
| ng. They were not cubical, but were broad at the | 


h 
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MOORAGAKI AWAJSI NO-KAMI, SECOND EMBASSADOR 


THE JAPANESE EMBASSADORS IN THEIR STATE COSTUME. 


The dresses of the Japanese were much more gorgeous 
than any they had previously appeared in. The first 
b dor wore robes of blue and purple crape, with 





room, where they gravely inspected the agile gyration 
of fair women and brave men with an air of curious in- 
terest and occasional deep concern, as if anxious as to 
the results of a saltatory process so much at variance 
with their own theories on the same subject, After a 


richly-embroidered trowsers of silk, The garments of 
the second and third were of different shades of green, 
crape and silk, all very curiously wrought. The second- 
ary officers and interpreters were more simply attired. 
All had, by means of some artificial contrivance, an un- 


front, tapering to a point behind. They appeared to ex- 
actly cover the spot left bald upon the head by shaving. 
The officers next in rank wore similar, though smaller, 
marks of rank, 

THE PRESIDENT’S OPINION OF THEM. 


The President had a conversation with a letter- 
writer about them: 


ULL a, 


fh 





Alluding to the Japanese, he said, “‘ They never speak 
to me without calling me Emperor and his Majesty, and 
are the most particular people about what they should 
Every thing was written down for them, stating 
the course they were to take, the number of bows they 
were to make, and all that, before they left Japan. They 
can't understand me at all. You know they were here 
in fromt to hear the band on Saturday. Well, I went 
down the steps to speak to 
some of my friends that I 
taw, and they couldn't un- 
derstand that at all. To 
think that I1—Emperor of 
the United States—should 
go down among and shake 
hands with the people, as- 
tonished them wonderfully. 
Oh! no, they couldn't un- 
derstand that at all, so un- 
like any thing their 
country.” ‘How long, Sir, 
do you think they'll remain 
in this country *" “ Well, I 
couldn't tell you; they are 
the queerest people to deal 
with there's no 
tting any thing out off 
n, they're so close about 
thing. Maybe they'll 
ndred days, 


} 
do, 


in 


possible ; 





Htltty 


and 


every 
remain the hu 
or perhaps only the tixty. 
At any rate, they'll have to 
wait till the Niagara reaches 





yb 
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Panama, and she has to go 
round the Cape the worst 
season of the year, so that it 
will take her three months. 
Ah, these Japanese,” he 
coutinued, “ they're the most 
curious people I ever saw. 
They take notes of every 
thing. They've got downa 
long description of how I 
looked when they had the 
reception, and every thing 
they've seen—nothing es- 
capes them. They're al- 
ways sketching and taking 
notes of things. They're 
very. proud, too, I can see; 
they bow very low, but they 
won't do more than is pre 
scribed for them in their in- 
structions," 


THEIR GALLANTRY. 


A correspondent of the 
Tlerald writes : 


I omitted to mention inmy 
last letter referring to the 
visit of the embassadors 
and suite to the President's 
grounds on Saturday, that 
Miss Lane, the President's 
niece, on that occasion was 
evidently curious to exam- 
ine the blade of O’goori 
Bungo-no-Kami's sword.— 
For the information of those 
who may not recognize 
this gentleman by name, I 
will state his office to be that 
of censor or special super- 
visor to the embassy, and 
the third highest in rank 
O goori Bungo-no-Kami no 
sooner comprehended the 
desire of the lady to un- 
sheath his catanna—such is 
the name of the larger 
weapon of the two—than he 
smiled most graciously, and 
said in Japanese, “ Take it, 
my lady,” at the same time 
handing it to her most 
gracefully. She, upon this, 
drew the glittering blede 
from its scabbard (half wood, 
half leather, with an inlay- 
ing of silver), and eyed it 
woman-like and closely, and 
then returning it to ite 
sheath, handed it back to 
its owner, who took it with 
evident pleasure that the 
thing of his honor and de. 
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fense should have excited 
interest on the part of one so 
fair. 

THEIR RESERVE. 


The Jimes correspond- 
ent says: 

A good story is told of the peculiar reserve of the Jap- 
anese, as illustrated during the recent passage. Up to 
the time of their arrival at Norfolk, the officers who had 
them in their charge—the “ armory and knavery men,” 
as Mrs. Partington calls them—had been unable to de- 
termine their precise rank. It was impossible to determ- 
ine from their papers whether they were Envoys or Min- 
istera.) This vexed question remained unsettled until 
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the arrival of Mr. Ledyard, the agent of the Secretary of 
State, when, lo! the emb d tonished every body 
by producing a beautifully-written English copy of the 
letter from the Emperor giving them full powers as em- 
bassadors, 





THE PRESENTS. 

The Japanese Embassy has brought several presents 
of a valuable character to the President of the United 
States, There were brought to Washington fifteen large 
boxes, all well filled, Among the presents is the most 
magnificent and costly tea-set ever made. It is of J 
ware, and delicately inlaid with pearls and fine gold, It 
cost $3000. The other presents are said to be superior 
silk goods, and other articles for which the country is 
famous. All the articles are unequaled for beauty, cost, 
and exquisite workmanship. 





THE OLDEST PAUPER ON THE 
TOWN. 
Anp so old Betsey Green is dead! 
The oldest pauper on the town; 
She who has eaten public bread— 
Bread of the most unchanging brown— 
For six-and-thirty years. 


Old Betsey Green is under sod, 
Mixed in with loads of human clay; 
No surpliced priest appealed to God, 
And challenged in the light of day 
A waiting crowd to tears. 


They wrapped her lifeless, withered form 
In the scant sheet whereon she lay; 
And while her limbs were lithe and warm 
They bore poor Betsey Green away, 

Lest she recover breath. 


They nailed the county coffin down, 
With many jokes on her who died; 
And one old pauper on the town, 
And only one old pauper cried, 
From selfish fear of death. 


A grayel-wagon bore the load, 
Unwashed, unswept from mud and mire; 
The driver jolting o’er the road, 
est for the pittance of his hire 
He gave it too much ride. 


And then the three-foot pauper grave— 
Unwilling digged by pauper hands— 
Where one—half idiot, half knave— 
With whitened hair, in waiting stands 
For Betsey Green who died. 


He shovels in the frozen clods, 

He chuckles as they rattle down, 
And to himself he laughs and nods— 
This oldest pauper on the town, 

Since Betsey Green is dead. 


**T can remember well,” he croaks, 
“That she was fair as any queen; 
And well to do were all the folks 
Who were of kin with Betsey Green 
The day that she was wed. 


‘*For all the maids in miles about 
Had set their caps at Robert Green— 
The comeliest lad, without a doubt, 
The country side had ever seen— 
And she the greatest catch. 


*‘ And Betsey, she had babes as fair 
As though she’d chosen gifts for each, 
They had their mother’s eyes and hair, 
And Robert's wheedling, treacherous speech: 
The selfish, greedy wretch! 


“‘THe spent the gold her father gave; 
He mortgaged all her broad farm lands; 
She toiled and watched, to earn and save; 
He never soiled his dainty hands, 
Or browned his handsome face. 


‘“’'Twas well for her, the neighbors said, 
When, on one cold, December day, 
They found him, in a snow-wreathed bed, 

Upon the ice-bound public way, 
Fast locked in Death’s embrace. 


‘*For Robert loved the liquor can 
Too well to save his face or life: 
The bloated semblance of a man 
Was all they brought the stricken wife 
From where he late had lain. 


“Year after year, by day and night, 
Her hands and head were never still. 
Her girls were fair, her boys were bright— 
Net one of all the six did ill, 
In wedding or in gain. 


‘Still Betsey could not keep away 
The spectre who will never wait; 
And so, one stern and bitter day, 
She stood before the work-house gate, 
To beg for pauper fare. 


‘¢Time flies! time flies! ard Betsey’s dead! 
And then, next comes my turn to dic. 
A hundred years were on her head— 
‘Ten years the elder she than I— 
How soon shall I be there?” 


Again he stamped the frozen ground, 
With feeble step and vacant stare; 
Cast one long, idle look around, 
And ieft old Botsey lying there, 
To wait her God and crown. 





Ah, well! poor Betsey’s pauper blood 
Runs proudly through some purple veins; 
No base suspicion taints its flood, 
Of this, the worst of earthly stains— 
A pauper on the town! 
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THE NOMINATION OF LINCOLN. 


HE action of the Republican Convention at 

Chicago, in passing over Mr. Seward and 
choosing Mr. Lincoln as its standard-bearer for 
the ensuing campaign, is the subject of much 
comment and some controversy in the papers. 
On one side we hear that Mr. Seward was 
dropped because he could not carry Pennsyl- 
vania. Again, we are told that Mr. Seward 
was killed by Mr. Horace Greeley, who had 
conceived a bitter hostility to his former chief 
on account of certain alleged slights, and nota- 
bly because Mr. Seward declined to further cer- 
tain alleged ambitious projects of Mr. Greeley. 
A third authority affirms that Mr. Seward was 
passed over on account of the corruptions of 
the last Legislature at Albany, which was con- 
trolled by parties who, it was believed, would 
likewise control Mr. Seward’s administration in 
the event of his election. A fourth opinion is, 
that the ultra confident and dictatorial manner 
of the Seward managers at Chicago disgusted 
the Western delegates, who were not prepared 
to be ordered about by their colleagues; and 
that when open threats of withdrawing the sup- 
plies in the event of Seward’s rejection were 
uttered in the Convention, the pride of the 
West could not brook the insult, and Mr. Sew- 
ard’s fate was sealed. Finally, many persons 
seem to think that the Convention could not 
resist the outside pressure in favor of the cham- 
pion of Illinois; on the very day the platform 
was adopted the strength of the rival competi- 
tors was tested by a trial of lungs, and the Lin- 
coln men (being backed by the spectators and 
outsiders) shouted so much longer and louder 
than the Seward men that the weak members 
at once discovered that Lincoln was the favor- 
ite, and made haste to rally to his support. 

Among these reasons for the rejection of the 
natural head of the Republican party, two will 
at once strike the reader as being plausible. 
There seems to be no doubt that the influence 
of Mr. Greeley was, from first to last, actively 
employed against Mr. Seward. That such an 
opponent, with such power, prestige, and skill, 
must, in such a Convention, have been ex- 
tremely formidable, can not be questioned. 
The New York Tribune has been the creator 
of the Republican party, and .is still its great 
central organ and censor. In respect to actual 
influence over the political opinions of the 
members of the Republican party, Mr. Gree- 
ley’s power is, doubtless, even greater than Mr. 
Seward’s. When that influence was brought 
to bear, earnestly and systematically, against 
the man who has been considered Mr. Gree- 
ley’s best friend and patron, it must have been 
almost irresistible, and we need hardly seek 
any deeper for the eause of Mr. Seward’s rejec- 
tion. How Mr. Greeley came to turn upon his 
old friend is a matter which is now being pret- 
ty briskly ventilated, and the public will prob- 
ably know the whole truth before long. Hith- 
erto Mr. Greeley has been generally considered 
by his friends an ardent and conscientious man, 
who rose above petty considerations of person- 
al spite and personal aggrandizement ; the true 
story of his desertion of Seward will, doubtless, 
confirm this impression, and will show that in 
his action at Chicago he rather played the part 
of Brutus than that of Judas. 

The recent corrupt legislation at Albany must 
have had great weight with the Chicago Con- 
vention. ‘That votes were openly bought and 
sold last winter at the State capital; that some 
measures were passed by the aid of money free- 
ly paid to members or their best friends, while 
other measures were defeated by the same cor- 
rupt means, is notorious. It is true that among 
the corrupt members these were Democrats as 
well as Republicans; but the latter held the 
majority in both Houses, and are therefore re- 
sponsible for their acts. Had the Republicans 
been honest, no corruption on the part of Demo- 
crats could have done mischief. Furthermore, 
it is in evidence that the most active agents of 
last winter’s corruption at Albany were also the 
most active friends of Mr. Seward at Chicago, 
and would presumably have been his most in- 
fluential friends at Washington, in the event 
of his election. This consideration must have 
prevented many from giving him their support. 

‘These two causes appear to be primarily re- 
sponsible for Mr. Seward’s rejection. We may 
now mention a third. Among the candidates 
for the nomination Mr. Seward occupied indis- 
putably the highest place. He towered a head 
and shoulders above all competitors—in expe- 
rience, in statesmanship, in authority, in influ- 
ence, in every quality which can fit a man for 
the Presidency. His rivals were fairly balanced 
among themselves; he stoodalone. Noneof the 
minor candidates appeared formidable enough 
to alarm the others; but all were against Sew- 











ard. Their obscurity protected them from hos- 
tile combinations; his eminence provoked them. 
It is the old story—our American ostracism— 
which killed Webster, and has now deprived 
Seward of the nomination. 





THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


GaRIBALDI, the soap-boiler of Staten Island, 
is evidently going to be the Washington of 
Italian independence. Monarchical policy has 
prevented. our knowing exactly what part was 
his in the emancipation of Lombardy, Modena, 
Parma, Tuscany, and the Romagna; we may 
rest assured that his iron will and noble disin- 
terestedness had not a little to do with the una- 
nimity and lofty patriotism which have induced 
the citizens of these various Italian States to 
unite under one Government—and that a mon- 
archy. And now we hear of him where the 
last battle must be fought—in the dominions of 
the King of the Two Sicilies. He left Genoa 
with 2200 men, in three steamers, on 5th May; 
touched at a friendly port in Tuscany; and be- 
fore these lines are read our readers will prob- 
ably be acquainted with the circumstances of his 
landing in Sicily. 

There are now in Italy only two powers which 
resist the progressive tendency of the age and 
the cause of Italian unity—these are Rome and 
Naples. The Pope continues to claim sov- 
ereignty over his revolted subjects in the north- 
ern States of the Church; to assert his divine 
right to trample and tyrannize the unhappy 
people who were given over to him by the 
treaties of 1815; to fulminate excommunica- 
tions against each and every Christian who does 
not see the justice of Papal despotism, or the 
righteousness of the massacre at Perugia. Hap- 
pily for the cause of humanity, the Pope's dis- 
ease will bring about its own cure. The people 
of the Romagna have asserted and will main- 
tain their independence. By-and-by Napoleon 
will withdraw his troops from Rome, and then 
the Pope will have to choose between another 
abdication and such concessions to the spirit of 
the age as will satisfy his people. He has nei- 
ther the means nor the men to resist the im- 
pending popular outbreak. The broken-down 
janizary, Lamoriciére, who has lately assumed 
commgnd of his forces, wijl soon throw up the 
fruitless task in despair, and retire to his ob- 
vious resting-place—a monastery. Without 
foreign interference, the cause of Italy and in- 
dependence will take care of itsclf in the States 
of the Church. 

In Naples the case is different. There the 
King has a large and disciplined army, an ad- 
equate exchequer, a navy not to be despised, 
the prestige of hereditary right, and an enor- 
mous auxiliary force of lazaroni and banditti, 
who are opposed to any improvements in the 
existing feeble government. In 1849 Naples 
restored the Pope. In 1850 Naples crushed out 
liberalism. In 1851, and afterward, Naples 
filled its dungeons with its best and noblest cit- 
izens. Naples—we speak of the kingdom of 
that name—is the native country of wrongs of 
all kinds ; of highway robbers, mutinous mobs, 
starving peasantry, dissolute morals, gaping 
dungeons, hideous tortures, a spiritless bour- 
geoisie, a debauched aristocracy, a socialist 
proletariat, a military despotism, one-sided 
laws, venal tribunals, corrupt officials, a uni- 
versal prostration of all that is noble, and a 
general upheaval of all that is base in humani- 
ty. Still Naples is, alone, nearly half of Italy ; 
and if Italy is to be free and independent, Na- 
ples must admit the necessity of freedom and 
independence. Hence Naples is now the nat- 
ural scene of the irrepressible conflict. In Na- 
ples it must be fought out. Hence it is that we 
hear of the great champion of Italian liberty 
setting sail for Sicily. 

Time will reveal the result of his expedition ; 
but no one can followits progress without heart- 
felt prayers for its success. The defeat of Gar- 
ibaldi at the present time would be a blow to 
the cause of popular liberty throughout Europe. 
May Providence befriend him! 





THE FLOATING DEBT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Suerman, of Ohio, and Mr. Morrill, of 
Vermont, who appear to be the ruling spirits 
of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, have framed a new tariff bill, increasing 
the duties in a protective direction, and provid- 
ing that the present Treasury Notes shall be 
funded by the issue of a new Federal stock 
having twenty years to run. It is not likely 
that the bill will become a law. Before the 


Republicans incorporated the proteetive-plank 


into their platform at Chicago the prospect of 
the protectionists at Washington was slender 
enough; since the Lincoln men made that bid 
for the support of Pennsylvania the fate of the 
bill in the Senate has been certain. It will not 
pass. The tariff of 1857 will last, at all events, 
until the next Congress meets. The question 
remains— What is to be done with the outstand- 
ing Treasury Notes? 

Some parties want to have them funded. If 
they were, recent experience proves that the 
United States would not ges over a premium 





of one to two per cent, for five per cents.; 
and should business and railroad building 
again become active they would not get as 
much as this. If, afterward, the progress of the 
country proved as rapid as it was before the 
crisis, the tariff of 1857 would, in 1863 and 1864, 
provide a surplus of several millions beyond the 
wants of Government; and, as was the case 
under Mr. Pierce, the Treasury Department 
would be witnessed buying in its bonds before 
their maturity, at 15 @ 20 per cent. premium. 

If, on the other hand, the Treasury Notes be 
simply extendcd—as has been the case for a 
couple of years—in the event of an increase of 
income from duties they might be retired, with- 
out any losses in the shape of premiums. We 
are inclined to think that when the Senate re- 
jects the House tariff bill this alternative will 
be adopted as the most satisfactory under the 
circumstances. 





THE STEAMSHIP “ ADRIATIC.” 


Now that the summer hegira to Europe has 
commenced, we take pleasure in drawing attention 
to the magnificent steamship Adriatic, which is 
plying between New York and Southampton. She 
is, as most of our readers will remember, the last 
of the Collins line, and must have cost over a 
million dollars. As to size, she is the largest pas- 
senger steamer afloat ; and thus, notwithstanding 
her popularity, her passengers are not likely to be 
crowded together as they are in some smaller ves- 
sels. Iler speed is proved by the last passage she 
made ; though she was delayed several hours by a 
fog, she made the run from the Needles to the Light 
Ship at Sandy Hook in 9 days and 17 minutes. 
Her comforts are unsurpassed; she is one of the 
steadiest ships afloat. Her commander, Captain 
Comstock, is deservedly popular. <A passenger on 
her last voyage writes concerning her performance 
on that occasion : 





“On leaving Southampton we tered strong head- 
winds most of the time, and all of the time high and 
boisterous seas, until we reached Cape Race, since which 
time we have bad but about thirty-fonr hours good 
weather. The weather was so exceedingly disagreeable 
that the passengers from the first relinquished ail hope 
of even a decently short passage. But after three or four 
days’ running through these high seas, she was pro- 
nounced, by commen consent of several old travelers, 
much the fleetest ship that they had ever seen in bad 
weather. I am satisfied that, to those acquainted with 
the subject, and also with the difficulties that she en- 
countered, she has presented by her run evidence of the 
highest power, speed, and triumph over the roughest seas 
yet known in marine navigation. She bas in this way 
honored herself more than if she had made an eight day 
and twenty-hour passage. 

“I have no particular favorites among eteamers or 
steam lines; but when the Fulton makes a passage in 
ten days and a fraction on fifty-five tons of coal per day 
—when the Vanderbilt, about 800 tons less than the 
Adriatic, beats the Persia, with the whole engineering 
skill and capital of England into the bargain, trip by 
trip, both ways—and when the Adriatic, at her first 
trip, before her engines are smooth or her boxes rubbed 
down to a seemly bearing, makes a boisterous passage in 
nine days and seventeen and a half hours, or, as she did 
yesterday, with twenty-two pounds of steam and fifteen 
revolutions, 860 miles on 110 tons of coal, I feel proud of 
the triumphs of my countrymen over haughty Britan- 
nia, and of the prospect of this new ship beating the 
Persia twenty or twenty-four hours before the summer 
is over.” 


We gave a magnificent engraving of the Adri- 
atic in No. 39 of this Weekly, published September 
26, 1857. 








THES LOUNGER. 


THE PEOPLE POWER. 


Even a Lounger can not but observe the uni- 
versal political excitement. It reaches the same 
intensity every four years, and often enough makes 
wise and timid men shake their heads and wonder 
if our institutions can bear such a strain. But 
such men forget that the appeal to the people is the 
secret of our security, or else we are all wrong. It 
is jealousy of per t irresponsible governments 
which inspires our whole system; and as Anteus 
constantly strengthened himself by touching the 
earth, so our government must purify itself by a 
periodical appeal to the people. 

Every thing depends upon the character and 
instincts of the people, and their ability to resist 
the plausible falsehoods of politicians. For the in- 
stincts of great masses of people are generally just 
and generous. No man used to public speaking 
but has found that, in addressing an unprejudiced 
audience, their sympathy is quite sure to be upon 
the right side. It is only when they have been 
taught by representations of interest or selfishness 
that they cry down the right. Mobs are general- 
ly, if not always, incited by intelligent but unscru- 
pulous men, who use the crowd as tools to do what 
they themselves would not dare to do. And hence 
so often if a speaker, who is both sincere and elo- 
quent, can only gain the ear of a mob he can usu- 
ally control them, by a direct appeal to their sense 
of justice. The leaders know this, and their first 
effort, therefore, is to overwhelm the speaker's voice 
with a general uprdar. 

The suspicion against politicians is therefore 
well founded. The demagogue is the most dan- 
gerous man in the world; because he knows the 
power of popular prejudice, and does not hesitate 
to appeal to it. Even in what are called govern- 
ments of the people it is always a few who really 
govern, and the mass merely follow. For intel- 
lectual force and the sway of genius are irresisti- 
ble; and when a philosopher says that the many 
are wiser than the few, he can only mean that, as 
the instincts of men are generally just, the judg- 
ment of many is less likely to be governed by a 
special selfish interest than that ofafew. Tesay 
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that the many, as a body, have a peculiar wisdom, 
is not true. For upon any possible point of posi- 
tive human knowledge the few are always wiser 
than the crowd. 

Thus it happens that the more we appeal to the 
people the more surely the exclusive control of the 
government is taken out of the hands of profes-ion- 
al politicians, It has a chance o. inoculation of a 
fresh energy. If it have been wisely administer- 
ed—that is, for the utmost general benetit—the 
general voice will confirm it, and the confirmation 
will have peculiar force from the fact of that up- 
peal. If the true interest of the many have been 
disregarded, and they perceive it, they will eflect 
achange. But it is possible for the adroit politi- 
cian to conceal or obscure this fact, or so to inflame 
passion that the fact is overlooked ; then the gov- 
ernment, whatever it may be, will continue. But 
no people, instructed as we are, and with no army 
to be used by any party for its purposes, can be al- 
ways blinded; so that, however hot the debate 
may be, we may confidently repose upon the pop- 
ular verdict. 

We are evidently to have a lively summer— 
much music, and of many kinds. But no man who 
has a profound conviction of the justice and gen- 
eral wisdom of our system will be seriously trou- 
bled. There is but one thing that ought to create 
apprehension wherever it exists, and that is, the 
conviction that the people are generally corrupti- 
ble or corrupted. Whoever believes that ouzht 
to tremble, fur that is the end of our political life 
and mission. 





PICKING PUBLIC FLOWERS. 

Dear Mr. Louncer,—As you seem to be a 
kind of general censor and critic, and as many 
things which are said to you are heard by those 
they are meant for, without any risk of betraying 
who it is that says them, I want to call your atten- 
tion to a nuisance which ought tobe corrected. I 
refer to picking the flowers in the Central Park. 

Last Sunday there were several arrests made 
for this offense, and a great many offenders went 
anwhipped. I saw one party, in which were two 
er three children, who plucked as many flowers as 
they chose. In vain their parents were reminded 
of the law and of the fine. ‘‘ It's only the children !” 
they said, as if that made any difference. What 
right had the children of that woman in the 
frightful green bonnet with yellow bows and red 
roses to pick the flowers that belong to every body 
and not to any one person? It isthe most meanly 
selfish of all acts to destroy, for your personal and 
momentary gratification, a beauty which is intend- 
ed for all. That is what I growled aloud to my 
eousin Boomby, with whom I was walking, as we 
passed the ridiculous green bonnet. ‘ Poor chil- 
dren,” indeed! And what are the next children 
who come alongtodo? And how long are flowers 
supposed to last when every child that comes by 
is to pick them ? 

I hope, Mr. Lounger, that you will talk very 
plainly about this business, and let every body un- 
derstand that, when he walks in the Park with 
er without the ‘poor children,” he is narrowly 
watched by plenty of people who understand their 
rights and mean to maintainthem. Last summer 
it was a matter of general congratulation that the 
visitors behaved so well. ‘They seemed to appre- 
eiate the fact that the Park was an enjoyment for 
all. Keep this before them. Make them remem- 
ber it all the time, and I have no doubt we shall 
all behave as we ought. 

Pe-haps I spoke just now rather hastily of the 
gteer bonnet. But I do think it was frightful, 
althowgh, if it had been a thoughtful, gentle, con- 
sider;.te person who wore it, it might have seemed 
to ma really beautiful. For I sometimes think 
that the beauty of a person's dress depends upon 
that of the mind. 

Hewever, I sce that I am growing sentimental ; 
I belsave that is what papa calls me whenever I am 
not saying that twice two make four. So good- 
by. But please tell 'em to keep their hands off 
the fiowers in the Central Park. They are for 
every body—not for any body. 


Yoars, in full faith, Mary Dosey. 





A MODEST QUESTION. 


Tue fight between Heenan and Savers was as 
notorious before it took place as the Italian war 
between France and Austria last summer. The 
Government knew it—all the police knew it—the 
whole kingdom of red tape was aware of it, and 
the circumlocution office was unquestionably will- 
ing. The fight occurred, and had no precise re- 
sult except that Mr. Sayers’s arm was disabled, 
and Mr. Heenan’s eyes were closed. Those gen- 
tlemen wish to take another turn at it, and satisfy 
themselves and the world which of the twain is 
the more enduring and skillful in the high debate. 
What reason can there possibly be that they should 
not fight now which was not valid against their 
fighting at all? Such a reason has been discov- 
ered, and all lovers of public decency would natu- 
rally like to know what it is. The Government 
has informed Mr. Somebody, who was the referee 
at the first encounter, that there must not be an- 
other. Now the Lounger submits, upon the part 
of people who can see no profound difference be- 
tween a brutality in the month of April and the 
same brutality in the month of June, that a Gov- 
ernment, which was as fully aware of the intention 
in the first month as it can be in the last, condemns 
itself by every reason that it alleges for preventing 
another meeting between these distinguished gen- 
tlemen. 





TAKING THINGS AS THEY ARE 


TuereE is certainly no more common advice 
than that we should take men and things as they 
are. Ifa man is impressed with the urgent neces- 
sity of any reformation in public or private affairs 
—if his soul swell and his heart throb with some 
generous impulse, some humane hope—dull old In- 
fidelity taps him upon the shoulder: ‘Oh yes, 





my young friend, all very well; but you'd Letter 
take men as you find them.” 

Or a preacher appeals, in the spirit and words 
of his Master, to people who profess to believe 
those word-—he is uncompromising, instant, velie- 


ment, “ Yes, yes, my yoo! Sir, * smile presper- 
ous Insincerityv; “but it isu’t the Millenmnian 
poor human nature is dreadfully shoky: we'd per- 


haps better take the world as it is.’ 

Of course, if we take it at all, we must take it as 
it is. And of course men are 
and short-sighted ; and of course it is always 
evough for us all to go to-—, the abode of the 
unblessed, 

Shall we therefore all go there? 
and selfish, are we to do nothing towa 
and generosity? Are we to /eac:e the world as we 
find it? If a man would be, and 
ashamed of himself, if he were put upon a ten-acre 
lot which grew only burdock and Canada thistles, 
and lived there for ten | and then left it 
growing only burdock and Canada thistles, how 
ought a man to feel who is Lorn into the splendors, 
and opportunities, and powers of the world and 
human society, and leaves them at last without 
the sign of a single effort of his toward any thing 
nobler than his own ease? What is that terrible 
parable of the one talent in the napkin but an il- 
lustration of this very thing? Who is that wick- 
ed and unprosperous servant who wraps his talent 
inanapkin? Is he a lazy,solitary soul? Not at 
all; he is the most active of men. Ile is up early 
and late. Ile sneers at repose; he pricks himself, 
and spurs all his workmen. Day and night the 
roar of his machinery jars the air. Day and ni 
ships sail for him; and his natre is familiar 
the remotest isles of the sea. Day and night he 
schemes, intrigues, and conquers. Who is he ? 
He is dull old Infidelity and prosperous Insincer- 
ity. What is he doing with all this tremendous 
activity that shakes the world? He is putting his 
talent in a napkin. 

The world, afier all, is the Sphinx; and if vou 
do not guess her riddle she will kill you. The 
streets and houses are full of her murdered vic- 
tims. The mark of the fatal claw is on them all. 
Yet she only asked, ** Does your interest lie in 
being generous, humane, hopeful, long-suffering, 
loyal to love, to duty, to conscience, doing as you 
would be done by—or in selfishness?” It was a 
very simple question, but it was also a riddle so 
hard that few of us could solve it. What is self- 
ishness, we said, but enlightened self-interest ? 
And we all turned to and wrapped up our talent 
in a napkin. 

“ Let the world take care of itself; ‘tis its own 
affair. Every man for himself. Take things as 
you find them; and remember men are not an- 
gels,” quoth dall old Infidelity; and an echo fol- 
lowed his words: ‘** Am I my brother's keeper ?” 
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IMPARTIALITY. 

Wuat the Lounger lately said about Irving and 
Paulding reminds him that there is a very com- 
mon and very false interpretation of the word im- 
partiality, to the effect that it is the same thing as 
the absence of all positive opinion. 

But the word merely describes the state of mind 
in which only can we form an opinion which may 
reasonably be positive. When a man daintily 
says, ‘Oh! there’s a great deal to be said upon 
both sides,” the hearer feels very sure either that 
the speaker has already made up his mind, or that 
he doesn't want to make it up. Moreover, in the 
case of the most important questions there is not 
a great deal to be said upon both sides. Is there 
much to be said in favor of selfishness in whatever 
form it may present itself? The object of an im- 
partial frame of mind is simply to ascertain wheth- 
er it be selfishness. Then impartiality has done 
its duty. Then to hesitate and dally upon the plea 
that every thing has a good side, is simply to be- 
tray principle in the most cowardly manner. 

People who dodge through the world endeavor- 
ing to be friends with every body, saying nothing 
which expresses a strong conviction lest somebody 
else of an opposite conviction should be troubled ; 
people who slip and slide quietly over all rough 
places are either those who have an honest, in- 
stinctive shrinking from all difference, or those 
who glide along, as snakes do on the banks of riv- 
ers, in the slime. Neither class is impartial—one 
has no opinion from sympathy and tenderness; 
the other has none from the lowest fear and seliish- 
ness. But the Judge who, having heard all sides, 
declares finally and solemnly, ‘‘ Let justice be 
done though the heavens fall,” he is impartial. 

Hence in every country where public questions 
are decided by the popular will, a cowardly posi- 
tion is often called an impartial one. In every 
important debate there can be, of course, but two 
sides; and men who are sincerely interested in the 
subject of difference will inevitably range them- 
selves upon one side or the other. And this for the 
sufficient reason that one side will help and the 
other hinder the movement. To say that both 
sides are indiscreet and foolish—that they do not 
always do the best thing in the best way—is mere- 
ly to complain that the cars in the train are not as 
perfect as you could wish. If the cars are going 
where you wish to go, you are only ridiculous if 
you remain behind for no better reason than that. 
Individuals are not always responsible for every 
action of the mass with which they move. Doubt- 
less there was a great deal of questionable conduct 
upon the part of our soldiers in the Revolution, 
and many blunders among the officers ; but all who 
wanted American Independence fought with that 
army for all that. In this world we deal with 
men ; and we must always consider the necessary 
limitations and nature of the instruments we work 
with before we sneer at them and throw them aside 
as incompetent. 

So it is with impartiality. A man who tries to 
be impartial by not taking a side, is like one who 
vainly endeavors to stand firmly by balancing now 
upon one foot, and now upon the other. He stands 
nowhere, he is foolishly unsteady; and when he 
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cries self-complacently, ‘‘ This is firmness! 
whole world of earnest workers merely laughs. 


the 
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THE FINE AT OF ADVERTISING 
Tu art of advertising hi een alm haust- 
ed When Coleric - delivered his Shake peare 
lectures in London, what kind of aucience coul 
have teen as-em.led if he had been aunou d as 


the Fngli-h Plate? “Go and hear the Ei 
I lato on Shakespeare! Go and hear the En 
Plato on Shake: peare! The En clish Vlato speak 
to-night on Shiukespeare!” ete. Who woul 
Who woul! not have echoed the first two 








gone ? 
BVT s 
words of the exhortation, and have given it a dif- 


ferent ending ? 

‘The question natt rally presents itself, why a 
scholar and orator, gravely discoursing upon some 
sober sulject, should Le advertised like a quack 
nostrum for corns, or a newly-found negro idiot 
called ‘* What is it?” The people who wish to see 
idiots, as an amusement, have no desire to hear 
scholars discourse. They would not Le enter- 
tained. 

The Reverend Dr. Scudder delivered some lec- 
tures upon India in the early part of the season. 
The Doctor and his lectures were advertised like 
a circus and menagerie. It was disagreeable to 
think of the lecturer’s emotions when he saw the 
manner in which his discourses were announced. 
People did not believe that they were good because 
some purveyor or manager said so with a great 
rhetorical flourish, but because they had heard 
them and told their neighbors. And alihouch, of 
course, they heard of them, in the first place, from 
the advertisement, they were repelled by the pe- 
cvliar rhetoric. Murray could not have puffed 
Livingstone’s travels into the enormous sale they 
have had if the public had not liked them. He 
might have hired every column in the London 
Times, and called the work, in the largest letters, 
the greatest bock that was ever written. He 
would have had his expense for his pains. 

Advertising is, of course, the first necessity of a 
prosperous trade. People must know that you 
have something to sell, or they will not come to 
buy. But the thing is to remember that those 
people do not wish to hear you say that what you 
offer is the finest that ever was or could be. Of 
course the calicoes of every man who has them to 
sell are fast colors. Of course the horse you are 
bargaining for is the none-such of the jockey who 
is selling him. Of course the shoes over the way 
are not such shoes as you are seeing upon this side 
of the street. Of course this novel is the greatest 
hit of the age: the publisher paid enormously for 
the privilege of saying so. 

There are certain subjects and men entitled to 
decent treatment, even in advertising. You may 
represent a clown grinning and standing on his 
head. But you have no right to treat a scholar in 
that way. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Frew is worth more than physic, and whoever invents 
or discovers a new source of supply deserves the name 
of a public benefactor 





Did the man who plowed the sea, and afterward plant- 
ed his feet on his native soil, ever harvest the crops? 





An Irish judge said, when addressing a prisoner, 
“You are to be hanged, and I hope it will prove a 
warning to you.” 





Sweddlepipes thinks that instead of giving credit to 
whom credit is due, the cash had better be paid. 





In the window of a shop in an obscure part of London 
is thisannouncement; ** Goods removed, messages taken, 
carpets beaten, and poetry composed on any subject." 





“*My dear doctor,” said a lady, **I suffer a great deal 
with my eyes."’ 

‘Be patient, madam,” he replied, ‘* you would prob- 
ably suffer a great deal more without them.” 





Cnarres. “Clara, did poor little Carlo have a pink 
ribbon round his neck when you lost him #”’ 

Crarma. * Yes, yes, the little dear. Have you seen 
him *" 

Cuaruzs. ‘‘ No, not exactly; but here's a piece of pink 
ribbon in the sausage.” 





The Duke de Duras, observing Descartes seated one 
day at a luxurious table, cried out, 

** What! do philosophers indulge in dainties ?" 

*“Why not?" replied Descartes; *‘do you think that 
nature produced al! her good things for fools" 





Johnson pressed upon old Judge Boswell, father of the 
illustrious Jemmy, the question what good Cromwell had 
ever done for his country. After being much harass d 
by the doctor he spoke out at last: “Fore Gad, doctor, 
he made kings ken they had a joint in their necks.” 

qneseapisetiiitbieaieme 

Two M. P.'s were one evening recently reeling down to 
the House of Commons discussing politics as well’as their 
cups and hiccups would permitthem. One said, solemn- 
ly, 

** Europe's true balance must not be overthrown ;” 
to which the other replied, 

“Confound Europe's balance—try to keep your own." 





An unfortunate married man was very ill used by his 
Xantippe—he was even treated with an occasional thirash- 
ing. His friends rallied him upon this, and at last 
spurred him on to declare that he would make an effort 
to be master. One day, not long after, his better half 
was so furious that he found himself compelled to seek 
shelter under the table. Just at this moment the voices 
of his friends were heard in the passage. ‘*Come out, 
come out!" cried the wife, fearful of aliexposure. ‘* No, 
no!” cried the husband, in triumph. ‘*Come out, in- 
deed—not I. Ill show for once that I am master /" 





Some rears ago a party of Cambridge philosophers 
undertook, for a scientific object, to penetrate into the 
vasty depths of a Cornish mine. Profeseor Farash, who 
made one of the number, used to relate with infinite 
gusto the following startling incident of his visit. On 
his ascent in the ordinary manner, by means of the buck- 
et, and with a miner fora fellow-passenger, he perceived, 
as he thought, certain unmistakable symptoms of frailty 
in the rope. ‘* How often do you change your ropes, my 
good man?” he inquired, when about half-way from the 
bottom of the awful abyss. ‘We change them every 
three months, Sir,” replied the man in the bucket; “and 


we shall change this one to-morrow, if we get up safe ! 





Wnhicn 18s Josn ?—** What's that a pictur’ on ?" said 
a countryman the other day to an itinerant print-seller 
who was turning over some engravings. ‘* That, Sir,’ 
said the Cheap Jack, “is Jo-hua commanding the sun 
to stand still.” ** Well, which is Josh, and which is his 
son?’ said the countryman, 












“HEAVY EXCHANGES AND BOTH DOWN.” 
* Bella Report of a Fight ( Paasim). 








This voting of purses, and cheering of cheers, 
I ton and Live: pool nothing so strange is 

I ell ay bx honges be fond of Tom Sayers, 
Cousid rng how fond Sayers is of exchanzea, 

— - 
“Of wh t pe sion is Miss G-—?" demanded once a 

yp « | iu 

he is ands nue that to me she seems,” said J, ‘an 
ky lic.” 

: << —_——- 

When 1 rend © alr t terminable sentences of 
Bone Wri wi not help think that their read- 
crs are in da rot} ivenced to death, 

_ a 

> hy pet esp ! wn any other veg- 
eta yle LBecuu they Lave ¢yes to see what they are 
dving 

— << — 

In a speer of a blind asylum the orator 
gravely urke ul the world were blind, what 
a@ melancholy eight it » ! be!" 


cam _ a 
An individual was arrested the other day while en- 
deavoring to pick a gentleman's pocket. He said he 
wasn't used to the business, and was just trying to get 
his hand in. ities 





They praise what they do not understand. A Dutch- 
man says: “I vill tell you such is de powers of de Siak- 
speer, dat I vunce saw de plays acted ip Anglish lane 
guish, in Holland, vhere der vaus not yun persons in all 
de house but myself could onderstand it; yet dere was 
not a persons in all dat house but vas in tears, dat is, all 
cying, and veep very mooch, couldn't onderstand von 
vord of de play, yet all veeping. Such vas de power of 
de Shakspeer.” 





=> -—-- 

A Representative Boy.—Punch says that the Beni- 
cia Boy has ably represented bis countrymen in the 
Prize Ring. Recent events at Washington indisputably 
prove that he is equally well qualified to represent them 
in Congress, 





Wigs may date in England from King Stephen's time; 
and it was probably at this period that polite ears rere 
first shocked by the expression “ Dash my wig!" That 
people made no scruple about owning that they wore 
them may readily be seen by a emall fragment of a bal- 
lad, which, to please the antiquarians, we may find room 
to quote: 

‘* Alle arounde mp bedde E Wear a browne 
wigge ©! 

All arounde ye peare, pou map see [tte 
anp Dare : 

Anv gif any one sbholve aske of mee pe reas 

son why & weare tte, , 
Ell fuste tell bom tis because mp palre 
fs gettynge thinne and grape."’ 
nnsicinanendlipinesianiandes 
SCENE AT AN EATING-HOUSE. 

OLp Parry (at dining-table, very much excited). 
““Why, confound you! You are wiping my plate with 
your handkerchief!" 

Waiter (blandly). “It's of no consequence, ‘Sir—it's 
only a dirty one!" 





A Notoriovs CHARACTER IN THE C1Ty.—Broadway is 
an old offender, continualiy getting taken up. 





A Tuoroven lneap Kntcnt.—The King of Sardinia 
has knighted the patriotic baker, Giuseppe Dolfi. No 
doubt the worthy knight of the oven wiil prove himself 
a doughty champion, his achievements will be recorded 
in the rolls of fame, and he will be acknowledged as the 
flour of chivalry. 





Tue Reat Fancy Feancnisr.—London and Liverpool 
‘Changes voting Tow Sayers a hero. 
iiiainaid 
_A Grace ror Huncary Forxs.—Benedektus Bene- 
dicat. 








Two dandies were, some time ago, taken before a Dub- 
lin magistrate charged with ** intending to fight a duel," 
The justice, who was a shrewd and waggish man, nad 
strong doubts as to the really pugnacicus inclination of 
either of the professed belligerents; so he dismissed them 
upon & premise **not to carry the matter further;" but 
added, ** Gentlemen, I let you off this time; but, upon my 
conscience, if you are brought again before me, I'm bless- 
ed if I don't bind you both down to figlt."" They did 
not offend a second time." 





Old Bachelor Sneer would like to know what kind of a 
broom the young woman in the last new novel nsed when 
she swept back the raven ringlets from her classic brow. 





Tue CURRENCY or THE Hatn.—Truefitt, the West-end 
hair-dresser, upou being asked what hair was the richest, 
replied, quite in an off-hand manner, * The plain golden, 
Sir; in every sense, Sir, there's none so rich as the plain 
golden.” His inquirer nodded assent, and said, ** Per- 
haps you're right, Truefitt. It stands to reason, you 
know, that hair which is plain gold must be richer than 
any hair which is simply plated.’ Truefitt acquiesced, 
but was evidently puzzled by the abstruseness of the 
proposition, He retired into his studio to ponder over it. 





A young lady having asked a gentleman the size of his 
neck, he sent the following: 
“The size of my neck? that’s remarkably strange, 

Aud admits of a very significant range; 

A neck-tie, a collar, a sore throat, a halter, 

And others—enough to make a man falter. 

Let this tender reply anxiety check, 

The length of your arm will just go round my neck.” 


It is needless to say they are to be married. 





An exchange has the following, as an excellent system 
of gardening for ladies: Make up your beds early in the 
morning; gow buttons on your husband's shirts; do not 
rake up any grievances; protect the young and tender 
branches of your family ; plant a smile of good temper in 
your face; and carefu.ly root out all angry feelings, aud 
expect a good crop of happiness. 





FASHIONABLE CHARITY. 


Youre Lapy (leg.) “ Sister, Bridget says, Mrs. Gaunt 
is below, and would like the money for the last clear- 
starching she did. She says her child is very sick, and 
she is quite destitute." 

Mzs. Bvzzarp Lrown. “Oh, gracious, I can't be beth- 
ered now. Besides, I require all the money I have at 
present to pay for my dress for the grand bali for the 
benefit of the poor. Tell Bridget to tell her I am not at 
home." 





Joe Spiller, the comedian, having to give out a play on 
a Saturday evening, addressed the audience in the fol- 
lowing manner; * Ladies and gentlemen, to-morrow,” 
—but was interrupted by a person in the pit who told 
him to-morrow was Sunday. ‘J know it, Sir,” replied 
the droll, and gravely proceeded—** To-morrow will be 
preached, at the parish church, St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
a charity sermon, for the benefit of a number of poor 
girls; and on Monday wi'l be presented in this place a 
comedy, ete., for the benefit,” ete, 

—EEEE 

A very fat man having taken a seat in an omnibus, al- 
ready crowded to the great annoyance of the passengers, 
several, with partial breathing and muttering lips, in- 
quired who such a lump of flesh as the new-comer could 
be. “I don't know,” responded a wag, ** but, judging 
from the effect he produces, I should suppose him a mem- 
ber of the I’ress."" 

















A word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain, It isa 
seed which, even when dropped by chance, springs up a 
sweet flower. 





—— 
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JAPANESE WHITTLINGS. 


Tew Major Jack Downing, Downingville, Downing 
@ County, State ov Maine, in care of Mister Harper, 
who'll print it, 
Wasutneton, May 22, 1860. 

I rotp yeou last weak, deer Uncle Jack, that 
T'd let yeou awl kno abeout the Jappyknees, the 
President having got me tew be his rite-hand man 
in goin’ abeout with’em. And as Mistur Harper’s 
had his artists hear, a sketchin’ and a drawin’ awl 
that’s ben dun, why yeou'll know jist as much 
abeout it tew Downingvill as if yeou was hear, 
witheout enny bills tew pay. P’raps, as it’s a long 
storry, the printurs will sort ov cut it up with little 
signs, sew that yeou can pick eout the part yeou 
like best farst. Hear goes: 

THE PRESENTATION. 

A Thursday the sun roze brite and yearly, and 
sew did we tew the White House, for the Jappy- 
knees wos a comin’ in grate stait. Ev’ry thing 


t 





wos in apple-pi ordur, and the Cabbynit wos awl | 


reddy, and the memburs of Kongress begun tew 
cum. ‘They brot thair wives tew, and ’twos esy 
tew see that repelin’ that air bill agin pollyglammy 
in this Deestrect has maid it a Salt Lake. Why, 
ev’ry membur had at leste three wives on an aver- 
ige--sum on ‘em homely as thundur, and sum nice 
enuf tew ete. Then cum the offisurs, heded buy 
Ginnerol Scott and eended by a West Pintur, and 
alsew the navy officurs, a-gilded on thair cuffs and 
trowsurs sew that the memburs ov Congress thort 
they hadn’t ought tew have enny more pay. 

Jist then Michel cum and told me that the re- 
porturs wos eout in the cold, and I met John Coch- 
ran, and he sed the same, and in we went tew the 
President, who wos a tyin’ a not in a white cravat. 
I tell yeou, the way that air Nu Yorker lade 
deown the law warn’t slow, and the President sed 
I“let’em cum.” This wos rite. The peeple pay 





the bills of this sho, and they warnt tew kno jist | 


wot is a goin’ on, and Mister Harper sketchur is 
the wun tew sho them heow ’tis dun. 
If yeou’d a seen the processhun in which they 


cum, a ’scorted buy the mareens, with their grate | 


band in red flannel a tootin’ away like fun! The 
sogers marched in tew rows, kind ov spraddled 
eout, and between them was the Jappyknees, in 
open hacks, wun in a hack with an naval offisur. 
Each side on ’em marched their staff-offisurs, I 
s’pose, fur each wun kerry’d a staff, jist like the 
wardens in St. Jubulo’s Loge ov Freemasons tew a 
.deddercashun. On wun staff wos a flag, on anuther 
a bowy-knife, on anuther an ax, and sew on. 
Wen they got tew the White House, and in the 
entry, these fellers formed in tew lines, innard face, 
opun ranks, and wen the dipplermats walk’d threw 
they nealed deown and presented arms—I mene 
staffs. Between yeou and eye, Uncle Jack, wot 
would Ginnerol Jackson hav sed tew hav had hu- 
man beins a nealing ceown in the White House? 


Awl this tyme the east room was a gittin’ pack- 
ed like figs with memburs of Kongress and mem- 
burs’ wives. The army and the navy offisurs had 
jist as much as they could dew tew keep a place 
oppen in frunt ov the dore. The wives of the mem- 
bers stud up on chares, and wun or tew got clean 
up on the mantel-peaces, a displayin’ dimmity or- 
phully. 

THE INTERVIEW. 


In cum the President, with his cabbynet, and 
stud facin’ the dore—offisurs on each side ov him— 
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behind them lots and cords of memburs 
of Kongress and a grate menny more of 
thair wives. Ginnerol Cass went eout, 
and in he cum with the Jappyknees. Heow 
I wish yeou could hav seen ’em. 

They looked for aw] the wurld like little 
old lady’s dressed up tew kill, with queer 
littel things tide on there heds, and tew 
sords stuck in every feller’s belt, which 
rared up when thay bowed deown like the 
tale fethers ov a cockerill. Thay cum a 
salein’ in, dancin’-scule fashun, forrard tew 
—bow—forrard tew—bow—forrard tew— 
bow! And each time they bow’d Mr. 
Buckcannon he bowed, and awl looked se- 
reus as meetin’-time, only wun gurl up ona 
chare back saw a fellur lookin’ at her pant- 
urletts, and giggled. ‘’Shu!” sed ev’ry 
boddy, and the gurl look’d asham’d, and 
the fellur didn’t look tuther weigh. 

Then a little Jappyknee ov intemprate 
habits—a Prince ov Boozy thay calls him 
—takes a papur box, and keeps a opinin’ 
boxes out on it, and taiks eout of the inner- 
most box a treety, and giv it tew the Pres- 
ident. He giv it tew Gennerol Cass, and 
then the hed Jappyknee begun tew mum- 
bul eout wot he had tew say. This wos 
translerated by the medium of Dutch, wich 
ain't equal tew spirit-rappin’. The grate 
mas of spectaturs, not bein’ abel tew sce, 
got impashent. 

When the President had herd it awl, and 
wos a clerin’ his throte tew reply, out they 
sailed, starn furst, a bowin’—a retretin’ tew 
steps—a bowin’—and sew eout. We wun- 
dur’d wot in king was the mattur, and the 
navy offisurs sed sumthin’ abeout eataquet, 
when in thay cum, a-kitein’. 
*turpreter sed thay warnted tyme tew let 
the President recuver from the ‘fect ov 
wot they had sed; but he didn’t seam tew 
mind it a pin, and I thort he looked as tho’ 
he wished ’twos over. 

Wa’al, in they sayled agin, and then the 
President he had his say, wich wos strayned 
thru tew ’turpreturs afore they understud 
a wurd,...Folks thort ’twos orphul sollum, 
but I slipped eout, and went deown stares, 
whair the kitchin cabbernet wos a enter- 
tanin’ the millerterry wile the President's 
cabbernet wos a bein’ interdooced tew the 
Jappyknees, and the sho wos bein’ hap- 
perly concludid, The reglur trupes, that’s 
fed on benes and a little mete, thort a good 
dele more ov the eaterbles deown stares 
than the peepul did up stares that cudn't 
see nor here a thing. But it wos a grate 
event, tho’ Count Von Videpocke, wun ov 
the Uropeen dippelomatters, ses it wos or- 
ful tew have spectaturs thair, ’speshally 
the ladys. But I didn’t think sew, no 
more did the feller who had a peap at the 
panturletts. 


VICE-PRESIDENCY. 


DINNER WITH THE JAPANESE. 
A Friday I wos asked tew dine with the 
Jappyknees, and you'd better beleeve I 
went. The fore big buggs ete buy themselves, 
but the other sixteen ete with the offisurs, in a 
room Mr. Willard had fixed up apurpos. I wos 
disserpinted in thare weigh, fur they used thare 
nives and forks jist like we dew. Rice seams tew 
be thare favrit provindur, and when fride chick- 
in’s biled in it thay likes it best. Then thay etes 
eggs—in omerletts, fried, biled, poched, or roastid. 
Thay don’t say no tew champain, but sort ov keep 
watch on each uther, like the Suns ov Temprance. 
Thay taiks long drinks, tew, wen thay gits a chance. 
Arter dinner I went tew the room of Squire 
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The Dutch ~ 





Nauruse Genisioro—wot anaim! He's a sort of 
Brigaid-Major tew the Prince ov Boozy and the 
crowd, and spekes English sort ov tollerble well. 
He sho’d me a little book in which a Jappyknec 
had pictur’d eout awl the Americans thay’d seen, 
and "twos funny, I tell yeou, e’enamost beatin’ the 
picturs on the last paig of Mistur Harper’s paper. 


GENERAL CASs’s BALL. 


That nite Gennerol Cass gin a ball, and we awl 
went, dressed aweigh up, only the ladys’ wos 
dressed aweigh down. Yeou couldn’t move a step 
witheout a tredin’ on sumboddy’s silk geown, and 
nary geown wa’nt up on the neck and shoulders— 
orphul scrawny sum wos tew. Yeou’d ort tew hav 
seen the Jappyknees look; and wen thay begun 
tew worltz thay look’d as tho’ sum of the gals mite 
fly awl tew peeces, and tha’d like tew save 'em. 
Then wen purty gals cum and smyl’d, and sed tew 
the ’terpreturs, ‘‘ Ask him tew danse with me?” 
an’ look’d beseechin’ like till ‘twas told. "Twos 
orphul tantylisin’, I tell yeou, and sum ov ’em 
look'd as tho’ thay’d like tew take off thare baggy 
trowsurs (puttin’ on others, ov coarse), and change 
thare clumsy shuse fur Congress butes, and take 
wun ov the purty gals who stud thare like lemmuns 
tew go in and be squeez’d. Litiel Count Videpocke 
worn’t know where, and he sed, seys he, ** Sare, I 
sink se Japonais be von gr-r-r-r-and hoombug !” 
I thort tew myself, but didn’t say so, ‘ You're a 
little humbug, and eklips’d, yung forrynur.” But 
wen he got tew the chickun sallad and the sham- 
pain he got better natur’d, and wen the Jappy- 
knees went hum “ early tew bed,” he shone agin. 
I left hymn in the Germun kotillun, abeout tew 
o’clock, a whirlin’ areound like phun, 


OPEN-AIR CONCERT AT THE PRESIDENT'S 
GROUNDS, 

So fur, the Jappyknees had seed me, and the 
President, and other digniterries; but a Saturdy 
they seed the peepul. The President had the Ma- 
reen band cum tew his frunt yard behind the White 
House, and they and the founting plaid tew bours 
putty steddy—the founting not spouting much wa- 
ter, and the band a tooting eout music masturly 
slim. The Jappyknees was on the porch, and I 
and the President, Guv’nur Toucey, Kurnul Har- 
dee, and others, wos thare, with Miss Lane, who 
looked purty enuff tew ete, and wos dressed up 
nice as a nu pin, with a vale on top ov her hed. 

Bexsamin Downina, 3d. 


P.S.—We're a tryin’ tew straten up things fur 
Baltermore, but it’s hard tew get the train that 
switched off the Demmercratic track tew Charles- 
tun fur Richmund, with Yancey fur cunductur, 
tew back on agin, and cum inter Baltermore with 
the rest. But General Cushin’ ses he'll have a 
leadur a horseback, and that the ‘“ Guthrie Grays” 
will fall inter line with the ‘‘ Giant Grenadiers,” 
the ‘* Hunter Horse Guards,” and the ‘* Fire-eating 
Fusileers.”. They mought; and then agin they 
moughtent, as the darkies say. B. D., 3d. 

P.S. No. 2.—Say tew Sarah Hale that I'm true 


as the kumpass, with a slite Washintun varyashun 
or tew. B. D., 3d. 





TOMMY. 


We give below a portrait of the Japanese Tom- 
my, who is such a favorite just now at Washing- 
ton. Tommy is one of the attendants upon the 
Embassadors—a sharp, active, intelligent little fel- 
low, he has already picked up a good many English 
words. Tommy was at first a great pet of the la- 
dies; but some one having persuaded him that 
hoops and their superstructure were ‘ solid,” he 
made an attempt to verify the matter the other 
day, and since then the ladies are rather shy of him. 


WASHINGTON.—[Sxetcusp on THE Spor.) 
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THE TORNADO AT CINCINNATI—THE ROOF OF THE OFFICE OF THE “CINCINNATI 
COMMERCIAL” BLOWN OFF.—[From a Skxercu sy Geonce M. Fixcnu, Ese. ]} 


THE TORNADO AT CINCINNATI. 


We engrave herewith, from a drawing by Mr. 
Finch, of Cincinnati, a picture of the unroofing of 
the Commercial building at Cincinnati by the gale 
of 2ist ult. The Gazette of Cincinnati says: 

“* One of the most terrific tornadoes ever known visit- 
ed our city yesterday afternoon between three and four 
o'clock, which resulted in the complete demolition of a 
large number of buildings, the partial destruction of 
churches and hundreds of dwelling-houses, the death of 
four men in the city and of two by drowning in the riv- 
er, injury of several women and children, and miscella- 
neous destruction generally. 

“The new Commercial Office Building, at the north- 
east corner of Race and Fourth streets, was one among 
the thousands which suffered. The cornice of the build- 
ing was zinc, and the roof sheet-iron ; but, like a piece 
of paper, they were ripped from their places, and scat- 
tered for a distance of one square. The compositors of 
the office were at work at the time, and the first intima- 
tion they had of the fury of the gale was the absence of 
the roof and the clattering of bricks and mortar about 
their heads. 

“A large quantity of bricks and timbers, displaced 
from the Commercial Building, fell upon the skylig!t of 
the building adjoining, and passed through each story 
into the cellar, occasioning in its transit a large amount 
of damage. This building was occupied by Misses 
Bairds, milliners, Mra. W. J. Johnston as an ice-cream 
saloun, and Ball & Thomas as a Daguerrean gallery. A 
lady of the name of Youce, who had entered the refresh- 
ment department of Mra. J., was quite severely injured 
by some of the falling rubbish. Several of the servants 
were also badly injured; they were taken to the Com- 
mercial Hospital, and an examination of their wounds 
showed that one of them was in a critical situation,” 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
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WALTER HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE 
CONTINUED. 


Lapy Gtrpe’s recollection of the events which 
followed her departure from Blackwater Park 
began with her arrival at the London terminus 
of the Southwestern railway. She had omitted 
to make a memorandum beforehand of the day 
on which she took the journey. All hope of fix- 
ing that important date by any evidence of hers 
or of Mrs. Michelson’s must be given up for lost. 

On the arrival of the train at the platform 
Lady Glyde found Count Fosco waiting for her. 
He was at the carriage door as soon as the por- 
ter could open it. The train was unusually 
crowded, and there was great confusion in get- 
ting the luggage. Some person whom Count 
Fosco brought with him procured the luggage 
which belonged to Lady Glyde. It was marked 
with her name. She drove away alone with 
the Count, in a vehicle which she did not par- 
ticularly notice at the time. 

Her first question on leaving the terminus 
referred to Miss Halcombe. The Count in- 
formed her that Miss Halcombe had not yet 
gone to Cumberland, after-consideration hav- 
ing caused him to doubt the prudence of her 
taking so long a journey without some days’ 
previous rest. 

Lady Glyde next inquired whether her sister 
was then staying in the Count’s house. Her 
recollection of the answer was confused, her 
only distinct impression in relation to it being 
that the Count declared he was then taking her 
to see Miss Halcombe. Lady Glyde’s experi- 
ence of London was so limited that she could 
not tell at the time through what streets they 
wore driving. But they never left the streets, 











and they never passed any gardens or trees. 
When the carriage stopped it stopped in a small 
street behind a square—a square in which there 
were shops and public buildings and many peo- 
ple. From these recollections (of which Lady 
Glyde was certain) it seems quite clear that 
Count Fosco did not take her to his own resi- 
dence in the suburb of St. John’s Wood. 

They entered the house and went up stairs to 
a back room, either on the first or second floor. 
The luggage was carefully brought in. A fe- 
male servant opened the door, and a man with 
a beard, apparently a foreigner, met them in the 
hall, and with great politeness showed them the 
way up stairs. In answer to Lady Glyde’s in- 
quiries the Count assured her that Miss Hal- 
combe was in the house, and that she should 
be immediately informed of her sister's arrival. 
He and the foreigner then went away and left 
her by herself in the room. It was poorly fur- 
nished as a sitting-room, aud it looked out on 
the backs of houses. 

She was left here alone for a considerable 
time—for so long that she begar to fecl very 
uneasy. The house was remarkably quiet; no 
footsteps went up or down the stairs—she only 
heard in the room beneath her a dull, rumbling 
sound of men’s voices talking. One of the 
voices might have been Count Fosco’s. It was 
at least certain that the talking left off suddenly, 
and that the Count entered the room again, by 
himself, immediately afterward. 

The moment he appeared she asked anxious- 
ly why the meeting between her sister and her- 
self was so long delayed. At first he returned 
an evasive answer; but on being pressed he 
acknowledged, with great apparent reluctance, 
that Miss Halcombe was by no means s0 well as 
he had hitherto represented her to be. His tone 
and manner in making this reply so alarmed 
Lady Glyde, or rather so painfully increased 
the uneasiness which she had felt ever since en- 
tering the house, that a sudden sensation of 
faintness overcame her, and she was obliged to 
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the door for water and for a bottle of smelling 
salts. Both were brought in by the man with 
the beard. The water, when Lady Glyde at- 
tempted to drink it, had so strange a taste that 
it increased her faintness, and she hastily took 
| the bottle of salts from Count Fosco and smelled 
at it. Her head became giddy on the instant. 
The Count caught the bottle as it dropped out 
| of her hand, and the last impression of which 
| she was conscious was that he held it to her 
| nostrils again. 
| 
] 
! 


| ask for a glass of water. The Count called from 
| 
| 


From this point her recollections were found 
to be confused, fragmentary, and difficult to 
| reconcile with any reasonable probability. 

Her own impression was that she recovered 
| her senses later in the evening; that she then 
| left the house; that she went (as she had pre- 
| viously arranged to go at Blackwater Park) to 
| Mrs. Vesey’s; that she drank tea there; and 
| that she passed the night under Mrs. Vesey’s 

roof. She was totally unable to say how, or 
| when, or in what company she left the house to 
| which Count Fosco had brought her. But she 
| persisted in asserting that she had been to Mrs. 
| Vesey’s; and, still more extraordinary, that she 
| had been helped to undress and get to bed by 
| Mrs. Rubelle! She could not remember what 
the conversation was at Mrs. Vesey’s, or whom 
she saw there besides that lady, or why Mrs. 
Rubelle should have been present in the house 
to help her. 

Her recollection of what happened the next 
morning was still more vague and unreliable. 
She had some dim idea of driving out (at what 
| hour she could not say) with Count Fosco, and 

with Mrs. Rubelle again for a female attendant. 
But when and why she left Mrs. Vesey she could 
not tell; neither did she know what direction 
the carriage drove in, or where it set her down, 
or whether the Count and Mrs. Rubelle did or 
did not remain with her all the time she was 
out. At this point in her sad story there was a 
total blank. She had no impressions of the 
faintest kind to communicate—no idea whether 
one day or more than one day had passed—un- 
til she came to her- 
self suddenly in a 


strange place, sur- 
rounded by women 

who were all un- | 
known to her. f 


This was the Asy- 
lum. Here she first 
heard herself called 
by Anne Catherick’s 
name; and here, as 
a last remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the sto- 
ry of the conspiracy, 
her own eyes in- 
formed her that she 
had Anne Cather- 
ick’s clotheson. The 
nurse, on the first 
night in the Asylum, 
had shown her the 
marks on each article 
of her underclothing 
as it was taken off, 
and had said, not at 
all irritably or un- 
kindly, ‘* Look at 
your own name on 
your own clothes, and 
don’t worry us all any 


more about being 
Lady Glyde. She’s 
dead and buried, 


and you're alive and 
hearty. Do look at 
your clothes now! 
There it is, in good 
marking-ink; and 
there you will find it 
on all your old things 
which we have kept 
in the house—Anne = 
Catherick, as plain 
as print!” And 
there it was, when 
Miss Halcombe ex- 
amined the linen her sister wore, on the night 
of their arriva] at Limmeridge House. 


Such, reduced to plain terms, was the narra- 
tive obtained from Lady Glyde, by careful ques- 
tioning, on the journey to Cumberland. Miss 
Halcombe abstained from pressing her with any 
inquiries relating to events in the Asylam, her 
mind being but too evidently unfit to bear the 
trial of reverting to them. It was known, by 
the voluntary admission of the owner of the 
mad-house, that she was received there on the 
thirtieth of July. From that date until the fif- 
teenth of October (the day of her rescue) she 





| such an ordeal as this. 


had been under restraint, her identity with Anne 
Catherick systematically asserted, and her san- 
ity, from first to last, practically denied. Fac- 
ulties less delicately balanced, constitutions less 
tenderly organized, must have suffered under 
No man could have 
gone through it and come out of it unchanged. 

Arriving at Limmeridge late on the evening 
of the fifteenth, Miss Haleombe wisely resolved 
not to attempt the assertion of Lady Giyde’s 
identity until the next day. 

The first thing in the morning she went to 
Mr. Fairlie’s room, and, using all possible can- 
tions and preparations. beforehand, at last told 
him in so many words what had happened. As 
soon as his first astonishment and alarm had 
subsided, he angrily declared that Miss Hal- 
combe had allowed herself to be duped by Anne 
Catherick, He referred her to Count Fosco’s 
letter, and to what she had herself told him of 
the personal resemblance between Anne and his 
deceased niece; and he positively declined to 
admit to his presence, even for one minute only, 
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| a madwoman, whom it was an insult and an ous. 
| rage to have brought into his house at all. Miss 
Halcombe left the room; waited till the first 
| heat of her indignation had passed away; de- 
| cided, on reflection, that Mr. Fairlie should see 
his niece, in the interests of common humanity, 
before he closed his doors on her as a stranger ; 
and, thereupon, without a word of previous 
| warning, took Lady Glyde with her to his room. 
The servant was posted at the door to prevent 
their entrance; but Miss Halcombe insisted on 
passing him, and made her way into Mr. Fair- 
lie’s presence, leading her sister by the hand. 
The scene that followed, though it only last- 
ed for a few minutes, was too painful to be de- 
scribed—Miss Halcombe herself shrank from re- 
ferring to it. Let it be enough to say that Mr. 
Fairlie declared, in the most positive terms, that 
he did not recognize the woman who had been 
brought into his room; that he saw nothing in 
her face and manner to make him doubt for a 
moment that his niece Jay buried in Limmer- 
idge church-yard; and that he would call on 
the law to protect him if before the day was 
over she was not removed from the house. 
Taking the very worst view of Mr. Fairlie’s 
selfishness, indolence, and habitual want of feel- 
ing, it was manifestly impossible to suppose that 
he was capable of such infamy as secretly recog- 
| nizing and openly disowning his brother's child. 
| Miss Halcombe humanely and sensibly allowed 
all due force to the influence of prejudice and 
alarm in preventing him from fairly exercising 
his perceptions, and accounted for what had 
happened in that way. But when she next put 
the servants to the test, and found that they 
too were, in every case, uncertain, to say the 
least of it, whether the lady presented to them 
was their young mistress or Anne Catherick, of 
whose resemblance to her they had all heard, 
the sad conclusion was inevitable, that the 
change produced in Lady Glyde’s face and 
manner by her imprisonment in the Asylnm 
was far more serious than Miss Halcombe had 
at first supposed. The vile deception which 
| had asserted her death defied exposure even in 
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“MR. FAIRLIE DECLARED, IN THE MOST POSITIVE TERMS, THAT 
HE DID NOT RECOGNIZE THE WOMAN,” ETC. 


the house where she was born, and among the 
people with whom she had lived. 

In a less critical situation the effort need not 
have been given up as hopeless even yet. 

For example, the maid Fanny, who happened 
to be then absent from Limmeridge, was ex- 
pected back in two days; and there would be a 
chance of gaining her recognition to start with, 
seeing that she had been in much more constant 
communication with her mistress, and had been 
much more heartily attached to her than the 
other servants. Again, Lady Glyde might have 
been privately kept in the house, or in the vil- 
lage, to wait until her health was a little recoy- 
ered, and her mind was a little steadied again. 
When her memory could be once more trusted 
to serve her she would naturally refer to per- 
sons and events in the past with a certainty and 
a familiarity which no impostor could simulate ; ; 
and so the fact of her identity, which her own 
appearance had failed to establish, might sub- 
sequently be proved, with time to help her, by 
the surer test of her own words. 

But the circumstances under which she had 
regained her freedom rendered all recourse ito 
such means as these simply impracticable. The 
pursuit from the Asylum, diverted to Hampshire 
for the time only, would infallibly next take the 
direction of Cumberland. The persons ap- 
pointed to seck the fugitive might arrive at 
Limmeridge House at a few hours’ notice, and 
in Mr. Fairlie’s present temper of mind they 
might count on the immediate exertion of his 
local influence and authority to assist them. 
The commonest consideration for Lady Glyde’s 
safety forced on Miss Halcombe the necessity 
of resignuime the struggle to do her justices, and 
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of removing her at once from the place of all 
others that was now most dangerous to her— 
the neighborhood of her own home. 

An immediate return to London was the first 
and wisest measure of security which suggest- 
ed itself. Ia the great city all traces of them 
mizht be most speedily and most surely effaced. 
There were no preparations to make—no fare- 
well words of kindness to exchange with any 
one. On the afternoon of that memorable day 
of the sixteenth Miss Halcombe roused her sis- 
ter to a last exertion of courage; and, without 
a living soul to wish them well at parting, the 
two took their way into the world alone, and 
turned their backs forever on Limmeridge 
House. 

They had passed the hill above the church- 
yard, when Lady Glyde insisted on turning 
back to look her last at her mother’s grave. 
Miss Halcombe tried to shake her resolution ; 
but in this one instance tried in vain. She 
was immovable. Her dim eyes lit with a sud- 
den fire, and flashed through the vail that hung 
over them; her wasted fingers strengthened, 
moment by moment, round the friendly arm by 
which they had held so listlessly till this time. 
I believe in my soul that the Hand of God was 
pointing their way back to them, and that the 
most innocent and the most afflicted of His 
creatures was chosen, in that dread moment, to 
sec it. 

They retraced their steps to the burial-ground, 
and by that act sealed the future of our three 
lives, 

Ii. 

This was the story of the past—the story, so 
far as we knew it then. 

Two obvious conclusions presented themselves 
to my mind after hearing it. In the first place, 
I saw darkly what the nature of the conspiracy 
had been; how chances had been watched, and 
how circumstances had been handled to insure 
impunity to a daring and an intricate crime. 
While all details were still a mystery to me, 
the vile manner in which the personal resem- 
blance between the Woman in White and Lady 
Glyde had been turned to account was clear be- 
yond a doubt. It was plain that Anne Cather- 
ick had been introduced into Count Fosco’s 
house as Lady Glyde; it was plain that Lady 
Glyde had taken the dead woman’s place in the 
Asylum—the substitution having been so man- 
aged as te make innocent people (the doctor and 
the two servants certainly, and the owner of the 
mad-house in all probability) accomplices in the 
crime. 

Tlie second conclusion came as the necessary 
eonsequence of the first. We three had no 
mercy to expect from Count Fosco and Sir 
Percival Glyde. The success of the conspiracy 
had brought with it a clear gain to those two 
men of thirty thousand pounds—twenty thou- 
sand to one, ten thousand to the other, through 
his wife. They had that interest, as well as 
ether interests, in insuring their impunity from 
exposure; and they would leave no stone un- 
turned, no sacrifice unattempted, no treachery 
untried, to discover the place in which their 
victim was concealed, and to part her from the 
enly friends she had in the world—Marian Hal- 
eombe and myself. 

The sense of this serious peril—a peril which 
every day and every hour might bring nearer 
and nearer to us-—was the one influence that 
guided me in fixing the place of our retreat. 
I chose it in the far East of London, where 
there were fewest idle people to lounge and 
look about them in the streets. I chose it in 
a poor and a populous neighborhood—because 
the harder the struggle for existence among the 
men and women about us, the less the chance 
of their having the time or taking the pains to 
notice chance strangers who came among them. 
These were the great advantages I looked to; 
but our locality was a gain to us also, in an- 
other and a hardly less important respect. We 
sould live cheaply by the daily work of my 
hands, and could save every farthing we pos- 
sessed to forward the purpose—the righteous pur- 
pose—of redressing an infamous wrong, which, 
from first to last, 1 now kept steadily in view. 

In a week’s time Marian Halcombe and I had 
settled how the course of our new lives should 
be directed. 

There were no other lodgers in the house; 
and we had the means of going in and out with- 
out passing through the shop. I arranged, for 
the present at least, that neither Marian nor 
Laura should stir outside the door without my 
being with them; and that in my absence from 
home they should let no one into their rooms 
on any: pretense whatever. This rule estab- 
lished, I went to a friend whom I had known in 
former days—a wood engraver in large practice 
—to seek for employment; telling him at the 
same time that I had reasons for wishing to re- 
main unknown. He at once concluded that I 
was in debt; expressed his regret in the usual 
forms; and then promised to do what he could 
to assist me. I left his false impression undis- 
turbed, and accepted the work he had to give. 
He knew that he could trust my experience and 
my industry. I had, what he wanted, steadi- 
ness and facility; and though my earnings were 
but small they sufficed for our necessities. As 
soon as we could feel certain of this, Marian 
Halcombe and I put together what we possessed. 
She had between two and three hundred pounds 
left of her own property; and I had nearly as 
much remaining from the purehase-money ob- 
tained by the sale of my drawing-master’s prac- 
tice before I left England. ‘Togeiirer we made 
up between us more than four hundred pounds. 
I deposited this little fortune in a bank, to be 
kept for the expense of those secret inquiries 
and investigations which I was determined to 
eet on foot, and to carry on by myself if 1 could 
find no one to help me. We calculated our 
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never touched our little fund except in Laura’s 
interests and for Laura’s sake. 

The house-work, which, if we had dared trust 
a stranger near us, would have been done by a 
servant, was taken on the first day, taken as her 
own right, by Marian Haleombe. ‘‘What a 
woman’s hands are fit for,” she said, “early and 
late these hands of mine shall do.” They trem- 
bled as she held them out. The wasted arms 
told their sad story of the past as she turned up 
the sleeves of the poor plain dress that she wore 
for safety’s sake; but the unquenchable spirit 
of the woman burned bright in her even yet. 
saw the big tears rise thick in her eyes and fall 
slowly over her cheeks as she looked at me. 
She dashed them away with a touch of her old 
energy, and smiled with a faint reflection of her 
old good spirits. ‘Don’t doubt my courage, 
Walter,” she pleaded; ‘it’s my weakness that 
cries, not me. ‘The house-work shall conquer it, 
if can’t.” And she kept her word—the victory 
was won when we met in the evening, and she 
sat down to rest. Her large steady black eyes 
looked at me with a flash of their bright firm- 
ness of by-gone days, ‘I am not quite broken 
down yet,” she said; ‘I am worth trusting with 
my share of the work.” Before I could answer, 
she added in a whisper, “And worth trusting 
with my share in the risk and the danger too. 
Remember that, if the time comes!” 

I did remember it when the time came. 


As early as the end of October the daily 
course of our lives had assumed its settled direc- 
tion, and we three were as completely isolated 
in our place of concealment as if the house we 
lived in had been a desert island, and the great 
net-work of streets and the thousands of our 
fellow-creatures all round us the waters of an 
illimitable sea. I could now reckon on some 
leisure-time for considering what my future plan 
of action should be, and how I might arm my- 
self most securely at the outset for the coming 
struggle with Sir Percival and the Count. 

I gave up all hope of appealing to my recog- 
nition of Laura, or to Marian’s recognition of 
her, in proof of her identity. If we had loved 
her less dearly, if the instinct implanted in us 
by that love had not been far more certain than 
any exercise of reasoning, far keener than any 
process of observation, even we might have 
hesitated on first seeing her. The outward 
changes wrought by the suffering and the terror 
of the past had fearfully, almost hopelessly, 
strengthened the fatal resemblance between 
Anne Catherick and herself. In my narrative 
of events at the time of my residence at Lim- 
meridge House I have recorded, from my own 
observation of the two, how the likeness, striking 
as it was when viewed generally, failed in many 
important points of similarity when tested in 
detail. In those former days, if they had both 
been seen together, side by side, no person could 
for a moment have mistaken them one for the 
other—as has happened often in the instances 
of twins. I could not say this now. The sorrow 
and suffering which I had once blamed myself 
for associating even by a passing thought with 
the future of Laura Fairlie, had set their profan- 
ing marks on the youth and beauty of her face; 
and the fatal resemblance which I had once seen 
and shuddered at seeing, in idea only, was now a 
real and living resemblance which asserted itself 
before my own eyes. Strangers, acquaintances, 
friends even, who could not look at her as we 
looked, if she had been shown to them in the 
first days of her rescue from the Asylum, might 
have doubted it she were the Laura Fairlie they 
had once known, and doubted without blame. 

The one remaining chance, which I had at 
first thought might be trusted to serve us—the 
chance of appealing to her recollection of persons 
and events with which no impostoi could be fa- 
miliar, was proved, by the sad test of our later 
experience, to be hopeless. Every little caution 
that Marian and I practiced toward her; every 
little remedy we tried to strengthen and steady 
slowly the weakened, shaken faculties, was a 
fresh protest in itself against the risk of turning 
her mind back on the troubled and the terrible 

ast. 

F The only events of former days which we ven- 
tured on encouraging her to recall, were the lit- 
tle trivial domestic events of that happy time at 
Limmeridge when I first went there and taught 
her to draw. The day when I roused those re- 
membrances, by showing her the sketch of the 
summer-house which she had given me on the 
morning of our farewell, and which had never 
been separated from me since, was the birth-day 
of our first hope. Tenderly and gradually the 
memory of the old walks and drives dawned upon 
her; and the poor weary pining eyes looked at 
Marian and at me with a new interest—with a 
faltering thoughtfulness in them which, from 
that moment, we cherished and kept alive. I 
bought her a little box of colors, and a sketch- 
book like the old sketch-book which I had seen 
in her hands on the morning when we first met. 
Once again—oh me, once again!—at spare hours 
saved from my work, in the dull London light, 
in the poor London room, I sat by her side, to 
guide the faltering touch, to help the feeble hand. 
Day by day I raised and raised the new interest 
till its place in the blank of her existence was at 
last assured—till she could think of her draw- 
ing, and talk of it, and patiently practice it by 
herself, with some faint reflection of the inno- 
cent pleasure in my encouragement, the grow- 
ing enjoyment in her own progress which be- 
longed to the lost life and the lost happiness of 
past days. 

We helped her mind slowly by this simple 
means; we took her out between us to walk, on 
fine days, in a quiet old City square, near at 
hand, where there was nothing to confuse or 
alarm her; we spared a few pounds from the 
fund at the banker’s to get her wine and the del- 
icate strengthening food that she required we 





amused her in the evenings with children’s games 
at cards, with scrap-books full of prints which I 
borrowed from the engraver who employed me— 
by these, and other trifling attentions like them, 
we composed her and steadied her, and hoped all 
things, as cheerfully as we could, from time and 
care, and love that never neglected and never 
despaired of her. But to take her mercilessly 
from seclusion and repose ; to confront her with 
strangers, or with acquaintances who were little 
better than strangers; to rouse the painful im- 
pressions of her past life which we had so care- 
fully hushed to rest—this, even in her own in- 
terests, we dared not do. Whatever sacrifices 
it cost, whatever long, weary, heart-breaking 
delays it involved, the wrong that had been in- 
flicted on her, if mortal means could grapple it, 
must be redressed without her knowledge and 
without her help. 

This resolution settled, it was next necessary 
to decide how the first risk should be ventured, 
and what the first proceedings should be. 

After consulting with Marian, I resolved to 
begin by gathering together as many facts as 
could be collected, then to ask the advice of 
Mr. Kyrle (whom we knew we could trust), and 
to ascertain from him. in the first instance, if 
the legal remedy lay fairly within our reach. I 
owed it to Laura's iuicrests not to stake her 
whole future on my ow: unoided exertions, so 
long as there was the ixin:est prospect of 
strengthening our position by opiarning reliable 
assistance of any kind. 

The first source of information tu which I ap- 
plied was the journal kept at Blackwate: Park 
by Marian Halcombe. There were passages iv 
this diary, relating to myself, which she thought 
it best that I should not see. Accordingly, she 
read to me from the manuscript, and I took the 
notes I wanted as she went 6n. We could only 
find time to pursue this ocenpation by sitting up 
late at night. Three nights were devoted to the 
purpose, and were enough to put me in posses- 
sion of all that Marian could tell. 

My next proceeding was to gain as much ad- 
ditional evidence as I could procure from other 
people, without exciting suspicion. I went my- 
self to Mrs. Vesey to ascertain if Laura’s im- 
pression of having slept there was correct or 
not. In this case, from consideration for Mrs. 
Vesey’s age and infirmity, and in all subse- 
quent cases of the same kind from considera- 
tions of caution, I kept our real position a se- 
cret, and was always careful to speak of Laura 
as ‘the late Lady Glyde.” 

Mrs. Vesey’s answer to my inquiries only 
confirmed the apprehensions which I had pre- 
viously felt. Laura had certainly written to say 
she would pass the night under the roof of her 
old friend, but she had never been near the 
house. Her mind, in this instance, and, as I 
feared, in other instances besides, confusedly 
presented to her something which she had only 
intended to do in the false light of something 
which she had really done. The unconscious 
contradiction of herself was easy to account for 
in this way, but it was likely to lead to serious 
results. It was a stumble on the threshold at 
starting; it was a flaw in the evidence which 
told fatally against us. 

I next instructed Marian to write (observing 
the same caution which I practiced myself) to 
Mrs. Michelson. She was to express, if she 
pleased, some general suspicion of Count Fos- 
co’s conduct ; and she was to ask the housekeep- 
er to supply us with a plain statement of events, 
in the interests of truth. While we were wait- 
ing forthe answer, which reached us in a week's 
time, I went to the doctor in St. John’s Wood, 
introducing myself as sent by Miss Halcombe 
to collect, it possible, more particulars of her 
sister’s last illness than Mr. Kyrle had found 
the time to procure. By Mr. Goodricke’s assist- 
ance, I obtained a copy of the certificate of 
death, and an interview with the woman (Jane 
Gould) who had been employed to prepare the 
body for the grave. Through this person I also 
discovered a means of communicating with the 
servant, Hester Pinhorn. She had recently left 
her place, in consequence of a disagreement with 
her mistress; and she was lodging with some 
people in the neighborhood whom Mrs. Gould 
knew. In the manner here indicated, I obtained 
the Narratives of the housekeeper, of the doctor, 
of Jane Gould, and of Hester Pinhorn, exactly 
as they are presented in these pages. 

Furnished with such additional evidence as 
these documents afforded, I considered myself 
to be sufficiently prepared for a consultation with 
Mr. Kyrle; and Marian wrote accordingly to 
mention my name to him, and to specify the day 
and hour at which I requested permission to see 
him on private business. 

There was time enough in the morning for 
me to take Laura out for her walk as usual, and 
to see her quietly settled at her drawing after- 
ward. She looked up at me with a new anxiety 
in her face as I rose to leave the room, and her 
fingers began to toy doubtfully, in the old way, 
with the brushes and pencils on the table. 

‘You are not tired of me yet?” she said. 
“You are not going away because you are tired 
of me? Iwill try to do better—I will try to get 
well. Are you as fond of me, Walter, as you 
used to be, now I am so pale and thin, and so 
slow in learning to draw ?” 

She spoke as a child might have spoken; she 
showed me her thoughts as a child might have 
shown them. I waited a few minutes longer— 
waited to tell her that she was dearer to me 
now than she had ever been in the past times. 
“Try to get well again,” I said, encouraging 
the new hope in the future which I saw dawn- 
ing in her mind; ‘‘try to get well again, for 
Marian’s sake and for mine.” 

**Yes,” she said to herself, returning to her 
drawing. ‘I must try, because they are both 
so fond of me.” She suddenly looked up again. 
“Don’t be gone long! I can’t get on with my 





drawing, Walter, when you are not here to help 
me.’ 

“I shall soon be back, my darling—soon be 
back to see how you are getting on.” 

My voice faltered a little in spite of me. I 
forced myself from the room. It was no time 
then for parting with the self-control which 
might yet serve me in my need before the day 
was out. 

As I opened the door I beckoned to Marian 
to follow me to the stairs. It was necessary 
to prepare her for a result which I felt might 
sooner or later follow my showing myself open- 
ly in the streets. 

“I shall, in all probability, be back in a few 
hours,” I said; ‘‘and you will take care, as 
usual, to let no one inside the doors in my ab- 
sence. But if any thing happens—” 

“What can happen?” she interposed, quick- 
ly. ‘Tell me plainly, Walter, if there is any 
danger, and I shall know how to meet it.” 

**The only danger,” I replied, ‘‘is that Sir 
Percival Glyde may have been recalled to Lon- 
don by the news of Laura’s escape. You are 
aware that he had me watched before I left En- 
gland; and that he probably knows me by sight, 
although I don’t know him ?” 

She laid her hand on my shoulder and looked 
at me in anxious silence. I saw she understood 
the serious risk that threatened us. 

“Tt is not likely,” I said, ‘‘that I shall be 
seen in London again so soon, either by Sir 
Percival himself or by the persons in his em- 
ploy. But it is barely possible that an accident 
may happen. In that case, you will not be 
alarmed if I fail to return to-night; and you 
will satisfy any inquines of Laura's with the 
best excuse that you can make for me? If I 
find the least reason to suspect that I am 
watchec, T will take good care that no spy fol- 
lows me beck to this house. Don’t doubt my 
return, Marian, however it may be delayed, and 
fear nothing.’ 

‘*Nothing!” she answered, firmly. ‘You 
shall not regret, Walter, that you have only a 
woman to help you.” She paused, and de- 
tained me for amoment.onger. ‘“ Take care!” 
she said, pressing my hand anxiously—“ take 
care!” 

I left her and sct forth to pave the way for 
discovery—the dark and doubtful way, which 
began at the lawyer's door. : 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Monday, May 21, in the Senate, Senator Cameron 
presented a petition from citizens of Pennsylvania in re- 
gard to the Revenue laws, stating that he should seize 
an early occasion to press the subject. The bill for 
the more effectual suppression of the slave-trade having 
been called up, Senator Wilson explained its provisions. 
The Davis resolutions were then considered, and sup- 
ported by Senator Toombs In the House, the mes- 
sage of the President relative to the slaver Wildfire was re- 
ceived. Mr. Montgomery moved a resolution that the 
House adjourn sine die on the 10th prox. Mr. Sherman 
moved as an amendment the substitution of June 18, 
which prevailing, the resolution was adopted. The Sen- 
ate Homestead bill was then taken up, and the substitu- 
tion of the original bill of the House was carried by a 
vote of 104 to 39, and the bill returned to the Senate. 
The bill raising the pay of officers of the Navy was passed. 

On Tuesday, May 22, in the Senate, a Committee of 
Conference was appointed on the Consular and Diplo- 
matic bill. Senator Hale resumed his remarks upon the 
resolutions of Senator Davis. Senator Benjamin replied 
to Senator Douglas. Senator Pugh followed in reply to 
Senator Benjamin, defending the Illinois Senator, ——The 
House Cominittee on Elections reported in regard to the 
Missouri contested seat, declaring in favor of Mr. F. P. 
Blair. A message was received from the President an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Wyandotte at Key West with 
more rescued Africans, making an average of 1000 act- 
ually at that port, and invoking the instant action of Con- 
gress with regard to the disposition to be made of them. 
In Committee of the Whole upon the Appropriation bills, 
Mr. Pryor moved, unsuccessfully, to terminate the ap- 
propriation to the Globe for reporting speeches. An 
amendment limiting the reports to speeches in order, and 
excluding those not actually delivered, was adopted. 

On Wednesday, May 23, the President tranamitted to 
the Senate a message relative to the capture of more 
negroes by the United States steamer Wyandotte, off the 
Isle of Pines. Senator Benjamin reported a bill relative 
to the treatment of the slaves which have been landed at 
Key West, and asked its immediate consideration, but 
Senator Brown objected, and it was laid over under the 
rule. A resolution was adopted, calling upon the Secre- 
tary of War for information regarding the sale of the 
Fort Snelling Reservation. The amendments of the 
Ilouse to the Navy Pay Bill were concurred in. Then 
Senator Davis's resolutions came up, Senators Wigfall 
and Doolittle ep ke on them, and the Senate adjourned, 
— The Pacific Telegraph Bill was discussed in the 
House without action. In Committee of the Whole the 
Appropriation Bill was debated, and amended so as to 
omit appropriation for the auxiliary guard. When the 
Committee had reported, a call of the House was ordered, 
and an adjournment followed. 

On ‘Thursday, May 24, in the Senate, the bill provid- 
ing for the return to Africa of the negroes rescued from 
the slavers William and Wildfire was passed. Sen- 
ator Davis's resolutions having been called up, Sena- 
tors Bigler, Clingman, and Brown spoke, and the Senate 
passed the first three.-——The House passed the Pacific 
Telegraph bill, with an amendment throwing the con- 
tract open to competition, The Pacific Railroad bill 
was discussed by Mr. Curtis. 

On Friday, May 25, in the Senate, the House Post-of- 
fice Deficiency Bill was reported, with various amend- 
ments. The Overland Mail Bill, after remarks by Sen- 
ator Gwin, was laid aside, in company with the private 
calendar, to make way for the debate upon the Davis 
resolutions, which were all adopted, after an animated 
debate, in which Senators Crittenden, Brown, Hale, Col- 
lamer, Clingman, Toombs, and Mason took part.——An 
attempt to bring up, in the House, the bill for the adjust- 
ment of Revolutionary claims failing, the House consid- 
ered the private calendar when a score of bills were 
passed. The Senate bill relative to the recaptured Afri- 
‘vans was taken up, and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 








THE SENATORIAL PLATFORM, 

The following are the Davis resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That in the adoption of the federal Con- 
stitution the States adopting the same acted severally as 
free and independent sovereignties, delegating a portion 
of their powers to he exercised by the federal Govern- 
ment for the increased security of each against dangers, 
domestic as well as foreign, and that any intermeddling 
by any one or more States, or by a combination of their 
citizens, with the domestic institutions of the others, on 
any pretext, whether political, moral, or religious, with 
the view to their disturbance or sirbversion, is in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, insulting to the States so inter- 
fered with, cudangers their domsic peace and tranquil. 
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itly—objects for which the Constitution was formed— 
and, by necessary consequence, serves to weaken and de- 
stroy the Union itself. 

2. Resolved, That negro slavery, as it exists in fifteen 
States of this Union, composes an important portion of 
their domestic institutions, inherited from their ances- 
tors and existing at the adoption of the Constitution, by 
which it is recognized as constituting an important ele- 
ment of apportionment of powers among the States, and 
that no change of opinion or feeling on the part of the 
non-slavebolding States of the Union in relation to this 
institution can justify them or their citizens in open or 
covert attacks thereon, with a view to ite overthrow ; and 
all such attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual 
and solemn pledge to protect and defend each other given 
by the States respectively on entering into the constitu- 
tional compact which formed the Union, and are a man- 
ifest breach of faith and a violation of the most solemn 
obligations, 

3. Resolved, That the lnion of these States rests on the 
equality of rights and privileges among its members, and 
that it is especially the duty of the Senate, which repre- 
sents the States in their sovereign capacity, to resist all 
attempts to discriminate, either in relation to person or 
property, so as in the Territories—which are the common 
possession of the United States—to give advantages to 
the citizens of one State which are not equally assured to 
those of every other State. 

4. Resolved, Tuat neither Congress nor a Territorial 
Legislature, whether by direct legislation or legislation 
of an indirect and unfriendly character, possesses the 
power to annul or impair the constitutional right of any 
citizen of the United States to take his slave property 
into the common Territories, and there hold and enjoy 
the same while the Territorial condition remains. 

5. Resolved, That if experience should at any time 
prove that the judiciary and executive authority do not 

»seess the means to insure adequate protection to con- 
Stitutional rights in a Territory, and if the ‘lerritorial 
Government should fail or refuse to provide the neces- 
sary remedies for that purpose, it will be the duty of 
Congress to supply such deficiency. 

6. Resolved, Vat the inhabitants of a Territory of the 
United States, when they rightfully form a constitution 
to be admitted asa State into the Union, may then, for 
the first time, like the people of a State when forming a 
new constitution, decide for themselves whether slavery, 
as a domestic institution, shall be maintained or prohib- 
ited within their jurisdiction; and if Congress admit 
them asa State, “they shall be received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of their admission.” 

T. Resolved, That the provision of the Constitution for 
the rendition of fugitives from service or labor, ** without 
the adoption of which the Union could not bave been 
formed,” and the laws of 1793 and 1850, which were en- 
acted to secure its execution, and the main features of 
which, being similar, bear the impress of nearly seventy 
years of sanction bv the highest judicial authority, should 
be honestly and faithfully observed and maintained by 
all who enjoy the benefits of our compact of Union; and 
that all acts of individuals or of State Legislatures to de- 
feat the purpose or nullify the requirements of that pro- 
vision, aud the laws made in pursuance of it, are hostile 
in character, subversive of the Constitution, and revolu- 
tionary in their effects. 


MR. SEWARD ON THE NOMINATION OF LINCOLN, 


The Central Republican Committee has received the 
following letter from Hon. William H. Seward, in reply 
to an invitation to attend a meeting to ratify the nomin- 
ation of Messrs, Lincoln and Hamlin: 

“ aveves, May 91, 1860. 

‘* GuntLemsx,—lI will not affect to conceal the sensi- 
bility with which I have received the letters in which 
yon, and so many other respected friends, have tendered 
to me expressions of renewed and enduring confidence. 
These letters will remain with me as assurances, in fu- 
ture years, that, although I was not unwilling to wait, 
even for another age, the vindication of my political 
principles, yet that they did, nevertheless, receive the 
generous support of many good, wise, and patriotic men 
of my own time. 

**Such assurances, however made, under the circum- 
stances now existing, derive their priceless value largely 
from the fact that they steal upon me through the chan- 
nels of private correspondence, and altogether unknown 
to the world. You will at once perceive that such ex- 
pressions would become painful to me, and justly offens- 
ive to the community, if they should be allowed to take 
en any public or conventional form of manifestation. 
For this reason, if it were respectful and consistent with 
your own public purposes, I would bave delayed my re- 
ply to you until I could have had an opportunity of 
making it verbally, next week, on my way to Washing- 
ton, completing the arrangements for the repairs 
. on my dwelling here, rendered necessary by a recent 

re. 


** The same reason determines me also to decline your 
kind iuvitation to attend the meeting in which you pro- 
pose some demonstrations of respect to myself, while so 
justly considering the nominations which have been 
niade by the rece:t National Convention at Chicago. 
At the same time it is your right to have a frank and 
candid exposition of my own opinions and sentiments on 
that important subject. 

** My friends know very well that, while thev have ai- 
ways generously made my promotion to public trusts 
their own exclusive care, mine has only been to execute 
them faithfully, go. as to be able, at the close of their as- 
signed terms, to resign them into the hands of the peo- 
ple without forfeiture of the public confidence, The 
presentation of my name to the Chicago Convention was 
thus their act, not mine. The disappointment, there- 
fore, is their disappointment, not mine, It may have 
found them unprepared. On the other hand, I have no 
sentiment either of disappointment or discontent; for 
who in any possible case could, without presumption, 
elaim thata 1 party ought to choose him 
for ite cand for the first o in the gift of the 


American ? I find in the resolutions of the Con- 
vention a as to me as if it had been 
framed with my own bands, and in the candidates adopt- 
cordlahiy e-epeming te sakstslning the princigion eon. 
cordiall ning the princi, em- 
bodied in that exeellent creed. I cheerfully give them a 
sincere and earnest —— 

** I trust, moreover, those with whom I have la- 
bored so long that common service in a noble cause has 


ef disappoin will be allowed by them to hinder or 
delay, or in any way to embarrass, the progress of that 
cause to the consummation which is demanded by a pa- 
triotic regard to the safety and welfare of the country 
and the best interests of mankind. 
“Tam, sincerely and respectfully, 
* Your friend and obedient rervant, 
“Wriiiam H. Sewarp 
“To Messrs. Charies C. Nott, William H. Tull, A. J. 

Willizmaon, C S. Spene r, and F. W. Shepherd—for 

the Re; ublican Central Committee.” 

THE JAPANESE AT THK NAVY YARD. 

The Japanese Embassy arrived at the navy-yard about 
three o'clock PM. on 24h, in company with two of the 
Naval Commission, aud were received by Captain Bu- 
chanan, who welcomed them in a brief and felicitous 
manner, The chief of the Embassy feelinely responded. 
Among the officers of the yard who were assiduous iu 
their endeavors to please the distinguished guests, we no- 
ticed Commander William M‘Biair, Lientenant William 
L. Murray, Lieutenant Charles C, Simms, Commander 
John A. Dahigreen, Lieutenant H. H, Lewis, Lieutenant 
Sommerville Nicholson, Lieut t William Gwinn, 
Lieutenant F. Ramsey, Purser R. T. Allison, and Dr, 
James Vansant. 

The first point of interest visited was the forging de- 

rtment, where the Embassy were astonished at behold- 
ng the forging of a main stem ofa largeanchor. From 
their continuous jargon and smiling faces we judged the 
were greatly astonished, and more than delighted with 
the arrangements of the establishment. They then pro- 

to the steam boiler denavts «+. a d were evident- 
for the 





c0eeded 
ly delighted with a large uew boiler destined 





steamer Pensacola, as they examined it minutely. They 


next proceeded to the punching establishment of the | at present, as it would co 


boiler department, The mode of drilling amused them 
very much. They appeared loth to leave this establish- 
ment. The machinery department was next visited. 
The large engine intended for the ship Pensacola excited 
their wonderment in an eminent degree. Leaving this 
establishment they proceeded to the ordnance depart- 
ment. The brass furnace attached to the establishment 
enlisted their undivided attention. The manufacture of 
the percussion caps and the mode of filling them, to- 
gether with the making of the Minié rifie-balls, and the 
casting of a brass howitzer, and the process of finishing 
it off, elicited from them encomiums of a character high- 
ly flattering to American enterprise. The Chief Com- 
niissioner himself was deeply interested in this establish- 
ment, and gave unmistakable evidences of his delight, 
amazement, and appreciation of our Yankee way of doing 
up things. 

The laboratory was next visited. Thi« establishment 
attraeted considerable attention. For their benefit a great 
deal of powder, in the shape of signal lights, as used in 
the navy, was exploded, with which they manifested evi- 
dent deiight. 

After this the Embassadors sat for their photographs, 
in the open air. The officers of the yard, together with 
the servants of the Embassy, and the reporters, were ar- 
ranged in a group behind. The entire group will be got- 
ten up in a handsome style, and presented to them before 
leaving for home. 

The exercise of the celebrated Dahlgreen gun and 
howitzer was to them highly sati-factory. The balls, as 
they skimmed along the river, excited largely their won- 
derment. The shell foundery, and the blacksmiths estab- 
lishment, and the casting establishment, were each visit- 
ei. At the latter they witnessed the casting of part of 
the machinery intended for the ship Pensacola, and were 
delighted therewith. The extending of an immense 
chain by hydraulic pressure excited greatly their curi- 
osity. 

ANOTHER SLAVER CAUGHT. 

Letters from Key West give the particulars of the ar- 
rival at that place, on the 12th inst., of the United States 
steamship Wyandotte, Lieutenant Commanding Fabius 
Stanley, having in tow asa prize the bark Wil/iam, late 
of Baltimore, with five hundred and sixty nezroes on 
board. The capture was made off the Isle of Pines. south 
side of Cuba, just as preparations were being made for 
the landing aud enslavement of this cargo of humanity. 
The fortunate negroes were to have been landed at Key 
West on the 14th inst. 

DEATH OF HON, W. C. PRESTON, 

The Hon. William C. Preston, of South Carolina, died 
on Wednesday at the capital of that State. Mr. Preston 
was born in Philadelphia, December 27, 1794, while his 
father, then a member from Virginia, was attending Con- 
gress in that city. He was, on his maternal side, de- 
scended from Patrick Henry. As a student at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, he was distinguished for his 
fluency of speech and readiness in debate. In 1812 he 
graduated, and, re‘urning to Richmond, entered the office 
of William Wirt, with whom he studied law. 

From 18/6 to 1819 he traveled in Europe, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar after his return in 1821, commencing 
the practice of law in Virginia. He removed to Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, in the following year, where he 
achieved distinction and success at the bar. Two years 
later he was elected to Congress, where he distinguished 
himself by his devotion to Free Trade and State Rights. 
In 1882 he was elected to the United States Senate as the 
colleague of Mr. Calhoun, and at once took a high posi- 
tion as a debater. He resigned his place in the Senate 
in 1842, and returned to his practice in South Carolina. 

He became President of the University of the State in 
1845, and continued in that position till 1851, when ill 
health compelled him to resign. Since that time he has 
lived in retirement. Mr. Preston was a singularly elo- 
quent man, and his influence over a popular assembiage 
was truly electrical. In private life he was gracefully 
natural, amiable, and faseinating, and made many warm 
and devoted friends. Asa rhetorician, he was equaled 
by few aud surpassed by none. 

PERSONAL. 


The Prince de Joinville has gone to Washington. He 
is the third son of Louis Philippe, was born at Neuilly 
in 1818, and received the baptismal names of Francois- 
Ferdinand-Philippe-Louis-Marie-D'Orieans. Atan early 
age he entered the French navy, and particularly distin- 
guished himeelf at the taking of St. Jean d'Ulloa. In 
1841 he took charge of the expedition commissioned to 
bring from St. Helena to Paris the remaius of Napoleon 
L, commanding the frigate Belle Poule. In 1843 he mar- 
ried a Brazilian princess, In 1548, with the rest of the 
Orleans family, he sought refuge in England, where he 
has since resided. The Prince de Joinville has visited 
this country before now. While his father was king. he 

the ocean and took a tour through the United 
States, being honored in New York with a grand dinner 
tendered him by the authorities and leading citizens. 

A young lady of Uniontown, Kentucky, having read 
many novels and written a few * novellettes™ —so the local 
papers say—formed an attachment for a young gentle- 
man, which was not appreciated or reciprocated. She 
procured a gun, placed the muzzle against her head and 
pulled the trigger with her toe, blowing out her brains, 
and killing herself instantly. 

Ex-President Pierce and his former Secretary, Mr. Sid- 
ney Webster, were in town on Saturday. The Jaily News 
says: * Both are looking contented and convalescent— 
the former having changed his appearance a good deal 
by letting his full \eard grow, and a very grisly crop it 
is. Mr. Webster is smiling and urbane as usual—very 
impressive in his delivery of remarks eulogistic of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and very sound, as we take it, on the is- 
sues involved in the Douglas controversy. Mr. Pierce 
smiles a little more than be was in the habit of smiling 
when a tenant of the White louse; and he has con- 
tracted, during his long residence abroad, that pecul ar 
shrug of the shoulders, which is the French gentleman's 
best eloquence, What mischief, if afty, this conjunction 
may portend, the future must be left to develop. In the 
mean time, and before the conspiracy is discovered, we 
congratulate both gentlemen on their good looks.” 

German, named Frederick Staley, residing in Roch- 
ester, recently killed himself by blowing his brains out 
with a pistol. A woman whom he loved, but from whom 
he differed in religion, had pertinaciously refused to mar- 
try him. Hence the slaughter. 

The Hon. George Ticknor has recently presented near- 
ly 2000 volumes to the Boston Public Library, as the 
foundaticn for a collection of standard works of refer- 
ence, to be always kept on the shelves of the Library, 
and thus available to every visitor. 

Almira Lewis was, on Friday, convicted at Rochester 
of poisoning the family of a Mr. Pettengill, and was, on 
Satarday, sentenced to be confined for ten years in the 
Prison at Sing Sing. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

At latest dates Lord Malmesbury had obtained from 
the Ministry an explanation of the state of Central Amer- 
ican diplomacy. The information elicited was already 
current here. Mr. Haliburton had called attention to 
French aggressions in Newfoundland, declaring that the 
recent fortifications and naval stations of that Power 
controlled the entrance to the St. Lawrence. Lord Jolin 
Russell said the subject had been examined by the law 
officers of the Crown, who discovered no infraction of 
right on the part of the French. Spirited correspond- 
ence had passed between Earl Grey and Lord John Rus- 
sell relative to the course of these statesmen upon the 
Reform question. 


THE PRIZE-FIGHT TO BE RENEWED. 
Heenan writes as follows: “*I am glad to say, hower- 


@r, that through the determination of Mr, Wilkes, I bave 
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ttle, but I can not mention it 
back here in time to inter- 
rupt the meeting. In the mean time, I think I shall go 
over to Ireland to train, or to some place, at any rate, 
where I shall not be harassed as I was before. They 
gave me a pretty rough time of it with their warrants 
and notices to quit, and I want no more of that kind of 
exercise. I must say, however, that I have but little 
faith in being able to get the belt, though I have the 
most perfect confidence in being abie win it in less than 
half an hour. The persons who were willing to bet 100 
to 40 against me before will not let me have it underany 
circumstances; and it must not be forgotten that Mr. 
Dowling, who showed me so much favor at the last fight, 
is looked up to by the boxers here as the natural pro- 
tector of the trophy of Old England. There are a lun- 
dred difficulties in the way, and the fighting part is, so 
far as Iam concerned, the least one of all. They now 
say that the Government will surely interfere to prevent 
us if we attempt to meet again, and in addition to this, 
they threaten to prosecute us both for what we have al- 
reaiy done. Rather tight on the American people that! 
as the boys ray at home; and, to tell you the truth, I 
am a little uneasy that they may keep their word. Un- 
der this state of things, I shouldn't much wonder now to 
tee Sayers arrested for the first time; and if that course 
is taken, and he is bound over in a heavy sum, I shal! be 
told that it is not his fault he can not meet me, and the 
stakes will be drawn, and he will keep the belt, for his 
term is out some time in June, To become Champion 
after that I should have to wait till a new belt is sub- 
scribed for, and then I would have to fight for it with 
plenty of the 100-to-40 fellows around to help me to wit 
it. However, I shall st ! 

and get a new meeting « 

I do not bring over the be 
not take every fair chance 


got a day set for a new ba 


















up here, for I have now writte: 
that I ever wrote in my lif 

“ Please give my regards to al 
mic 





mad trains or 
a party of twe 
rincipals, spectators, and all told, 
nk that the best man may win. J.C. 1." 
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A LETTER FROM TOM SAYERS. 

The following letter has appeared in the London Times: 

**Sir,—The period has arrived when it becomes my 
duty to thank the great British public for the patronage 
they have bestowed upon me. 

**It is not for ine to pass any remark upon my late 
struggle, when the New World was pitted ayainst the 
Old; but one thing I can eay in honesty, that I did my 
beat for the land cf my birth and dearest affections. I 
had opposed to me one worthy of me, and whose activ- 
ity, rapidity, and pluck, it was no small task to en- 
counter. Sprung from our own race, the Americans in- 
herit our best qualities, and as our conflicts with them 
have, in the process of time, ended in peace, so may ev- 
ery bitterness engendered by the late struggle for the 
champions!:ip pass away for ever! Upon my own part, 
and that of my children, I humbly offer to you my most 
grateful thanks, and I trust, to whatever period Provi- 
dence will extend my life, that no act of mine, either in 
private or in public life, will be unworthy of one who has 
received the notice of the 7imes newspaper. 

“TI remain, Sir, ete., 
“Tom Savers, Champion of England. 

“Lowpom, Sunday, May 6.” 


FRANCE. 
A BALL AT M. FOULD's. 


The Herald correspondent writes: *‘ At the ball of 
Minister Fould, who, as you are aware, belongs to one of 
the tribes of Israel, by a peculiar combination of ideas 
the costumes of all the different nations of the world 
were prevalent. ‘ihe Emperor remained longer than 
usual, and a rich scene occurred by his being taken for 
one of my German friends, who wore a domino exactly 
like his. Engaging in conversstion with a young lady, 
a step-daughter of Prince H——, in German, which lan- 
guage he speaks as fluently as a Teuton, she supposed 
him to be an acquaintance of hers, a young German, 
with whose uncle her family had been on the most inti- 
mate terms, and of whom she had kept the most pleas- 
ant recollections, When, therefore, after a short con- 
versation, the domino asked ber the rather critical, but 
on such occasions not at all unusual question: * Schone 
Maske, liebst du mein auch ¥ (Do you love me ?) she re- 
plied without hesitation; ‘1 do not know you well enough, 
but your uncle has always commanded my affections.’ 
*Unele ? the ‘nephew’ was struck. He had been recog- 
nized, and being not at all displeased, took off his mask 
~ _ocmmaaiee thereby frightening the young lady a good 

eal. 

TNE GREAT BAL MASQUE. 


“For several weeks, however, every body was on tip- 
toe for the bal masqué at the Hétel d’Albe, which, it was 
said, would surpass any thing heretofore attempted. The 
spacious and brilliantly-illuminated salons were filled at 
ten o'clock, and about an hour later the Emperor and 
Empress made their appearance, both wearing dominos. 
The Princess Mathilde appeared in the costume of an 
Indian; for which purpose, report says, she sat for three 
hours to an artist coloring her skin to suit the complex- 
ion of your savages of the Far West. The Princess 
Clotilde (who, by-the-way, does not look as morose as 
the did when she entered Paris since the acquisition of 
Lombardy and the Central Italian States by the house of 
Savoy) was dressed as a shepherdess of the time of Louis 
XV. The grand feature of the evening was a quadrille 
executed by sixteen ladies representing the fourelements 
—Fire, Water, Air, and Earth—four being dressed alike, 
and impersonating one of the elements. Such was the 
admiration of the vast throng of distinguished spectators 
for the originality of conception, richness of costumes, 
and beauty of the leading participators, that the quadrille 
had to be repeated. Prominent among the ladies of the 
quadrille were the Princess Czartoriska, daughter of 
Queen Christina; the Princess de Metternich, the Count- 
esses Walewski, De Morny, and Persigny, the Princess 
Swiskowska, the Countess de Pourtales, the Princess 
Obolenska, and many others. The display of diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious stones was dazzling in the ex- 
treme. The ladies representing Fire wore diadems of 
gold, worked to represent that element; their hair was 
powdered red and interspersed with golden flames. Wa- 
ter was impersonated by nymphs with diamonds and 
pearls glittering like dew-drops, and dresses ornamented 
with shells, sea-weeds, and shrubs. The head-dresses of 


the ladies personifving Air were in the shape of wings, 
and their hair powdered with silver; and Earth was rep- 
resented by a horn of plenty of flowers, vegetables, and 
fruits. 


ITALY, 





pedition to Sicily engrosses a lange share 
tion, A correspondent of the Daily News 


he departure of the expedition from Genoa on 
the Sth of May, at midnight. It was coniposed of 2200 
volunteers, hree steamers were lving in the offing, to 
which they were conveyed in detecliments from various 
points along a range of four or five miles of coast. The 
concentration of any large body on a given spot was 
avoided, in order not to bring additional perplexity on 
the Government. Nearly 5000 people of all ranks flock- 
ed to the beach to bid the gallant adventurer ** God speed." 
As usual with Garibaldi volunteers, they were of every 
grade and calling—nobles, soldiers, artists, physicians, 
down to peasants and workmen. The enthusiasm of the 
troops in garrison at Genoa has been so roused that it 
was necessary to confine them to their barracks to pre- 
vent their deserting in order to enroll themselves. Gar- 
ibaldi had sanguine hopes of cutting out some one or oth- 


er of the Neapolitan frigates which were on the watch | 





for his appearance. Medici, Garibaldi's able lieutenant, 
was to start in four or five days with 2000 more volun- 
teers, 

The expedition is said to have been well provided with 
arms, ammunition, gud provisious, and with twenty-four 
Cannons, 








Garibaldi is said to have exchanged for gold 3,050,000 


francs in notes at the Bank of Genoa. 


EXPECTED KEINFORCEMENTS, 

The Paris Jatrie of the 12th contains news frotn Gen- 
oa to the lith instant, stating that Colonel Media, the 
friend of Garibaldi, was forwarding the preparations for 
@ second expedition, of which the Colonel would take the 
command, and for taking part in which 6000 volunteers 
have already been enroiled. All the arms have been 
purchased of the manufacturers. 

Great excitement prevails at Genoa and Lombardy, 
from which quarters almost all the volunteers have 
come; but it is asserted, howeve r, that the energetic 
diplomaticians will ask the Government to prevent the 
departure of the second expedition. 

The Patrie adds, the Neapolitan Government is in a 
condition to repel all attacks. 

The Opinione Nationale be} 
would disembark at Terracine, ntier between 
the Neapolitan and Papal St. Another variation in 
the same journal aftirme Calabria to be the place of dis- 
embarkation, 








ves General Garibaldi 








GARIBALDI'S MANIF ESTO, 
The Turin correspondent of the London Times. of May 
7, sends the following letter and proclamation of Gari. 
baldi: 





“ Genoa, May 5, 1860 
“My pear Pertanr—As I am once mor 
take a share in the events which are to decide 

















e des 
tinies of the country, I leave the ensuing directions with 
you: To collect all the means you may obtain to aid us 
in our enterprise ; to give the Jtalians that 
if we receive proper assistance a 
sort time e cost; Dn 
subseri quit th ut 
thot p i ‘ ot 
100,000, but 50 I t 
being by no means out of propo h a- 
tion; that it is a proportion a " “s 
which have not their independence to secure by « 
queet. Let Italy have such an army, and she will ! 

no need of foreign masters, «unre eat her up piec 
meal, under the pretense of @ her wher- 
ever there are Italians figh st their oppressors, 
there all brave men should be ser ipplying them with 


means for the journey; that the insurrection 
should be aided, not in Sicily alone, but wherever her 
enemies may be met. I never advired this Siciilan 
movement; but since these brethren of ours are fighting, 
I deemed it my duty to go to their rescue. Our war cry 
will always be ‘Italy and Victor Emanuel!’ I hope even 
at this juncture the Jtalian banner will be borne out un- 
scathed. G, Gantpavoi." 








PROCLAMATION TO THE SOLDIERS, 

The evening papers publish another proclamation of 
Garibaldi: 

* ITaLtan So_prets !—lor some centuries the want of 
concord and discipline led to grievous calamities for our 
country. To-day nothing can be more admirable than 
the unanimity which breathes through the whole popnla- 
tion, from the Alps to Sicily Our discipline leaves yet 
something for us to wish, although both of discipline 
and valor you gave eueh instances as may enable the na- 
tion to reorganize itself, and appear in a compact unity 
to those who would enslave it. 

* Persevere in your union, Italian youths! ve glorious 
remnants of the batties fought for your country. Re- 
member that in the North (Venetia) we have still ene- 
mies and enslaved brethren; and that the people in the 
South, when rid of the Pope and the Bourbon, will need 
your well-organized martial example to prepare for great- 
er conflicts, 

“In the name of the reviving country I recommend, 
therefore, the youth whose presence fills the ranks of our 
brave army, not to fall away from those ranks, but rath- 
er to rally closer under their able commanders, and that 
Victor, whose bravery may be staggered for one moment 
by pusillanimous advieers, but will soon resume its as- 
cendency, and, taking the lead once more, show the way 
to a certain and final victory. 

* Gruserrg GatipaLpl.” 


A MANIFESTO FROM MAZZINI. 

The following is the text of the proclamation address- 
ed by Mazzini to the Sicilians: 

“Sromians! When I, almost thirty years ago. in- 
scribed on tiie banner of Young Italy the word * Unity’ 
—when I said that a popular insurrection migiit expel 
Austria from Lombardy, and overthrow the thrones of 
the d ts of Florence, Kome, and Naples, practical men 
lenghel ot me for thinking of impossible dreams, and 
declared as a Utopian echeme what is now the most ar- 
dent wish of every Italian—the poutical unity of that pe- 
ninsula. 

* Facts have justified my assertions: the revolutions 
of 1848 have proved that not a throne, even when sup- 
ported by foreign bayonets, could stand against the will 
of the people; the events which have taken place in It- 
aly during the last twelve months clearly show that unity 
will be no longer a dream, but a reality, when the people 
who still groan in chains give a strong and fresh impulse 
to events, and resume a vigorous initiative. 

“Sicilians! Be you the first; show that you have not 
degenerated since the days of your ancestors. Revolu- 
tion is permanent in Sicily, says old Europe. Let it be 
once more right, and let this time be the last. Let insur- 
rection spread from one end to another of your island; 
fight like heroes, as you are in the habit of doing, and 
you will be victorious. 

“The Government of the Bourbons having been brok- 
en down, we will proclaim that which Central Italy has 
already chosen, the only one that can be called Jtalian, 
that of the brave and gallant King. Let us therefore in- 
scribe on our banners the word * Annexation.* 

** Before being a Republican I was in favor of unity, 
for it appeared to me that a republic alone could lead to 
it. I was mistaken. Victor Emanuel made Italy pro- 
gress toward that object; he will lead her to it if the 
people will assist him. I thus sacrifice old ideas to old 
principle; and with you, Sicilians, and all the yl om 
ple of the Italian peninsula, who will henceforth form 
only one nation with you, I cry, * Long live Victor Eman- 
uel, King of Italy!’ 

** Sicilians, the bour has struck! In the name of Italy, 
to arms! Joszra Mazzxi." 


THE POPE AND HIS ARMY. 

A Roman correspondent writes: “* The Pope gets some 
applause for his worldly wisdom by employing an army. 
He seems to have been in the position of the traveler 
‘out West’ who claimed exemption from a hotel bill on 
the ground that he was a clergyman. In the time he 
had been in the house he had not offered up a prayer or 
even said grace attable. Burdolph said he admitted the 
principle that preacliers should not be charged, 
should make their profession manifee m works of piety. 
Said he, ‘You came bere like a siuner, you ate like a 








sinner, you drank like a sinner, 1 uu slept like a sinner, 
and now, by Heaven, you shal! pay like a ner,” The 
Pope taxed his people | ke & tyr oppres em like 
a tyrant, fought ard killed them by fore ets like 
a tyrant, and now he gets tyrant> i c- 
cessful revolt and fighting re ¢ very y 


wl ay proton 
et 500 Trishinen 
me, and rumor 


concludes he will s 
the helmet and « 
have lately concluded to pry a visit t / 
says they have had their expenses paid. Of course no 
one supposes they go there fur any fighting purpoces! 
Still it is barely possible they do. 

MEXICO. 

MIRAMON DEPOSED, 


Late advices received from Mexico announce that Zu- 
loaga had attempted to regain his former place at the 

















head of Government by issuing a proclamation declaring 
Miramon to be deposed and himself to be the legitimate 
President. With what support, military or otherwise, 

Mirs- 


this pronunciamento is backed we are unadvised. t 
mon is said to be in a sorry way, having met with seri- 


} ous reverses and been obliged to extract further forced 


oane from the fore ral Lraga, ade 
vancing toward the capital at the head of 6000 Liberals, 
had arrived at Guanajuato, 
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OF THE SLAVE BARK “WILDFIRE.”—{From our own CorRRESPONDENT. ] 
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THE SLAVE DECK OF THE BARK “WILDFIRE,” BROUGHT INTO KEY WEST ON APRIL 30, 1860.—[From a DaGuERREoTYPs. } 


Key West, Frorrpa, May 20, 1860. 

On the morning of the 30th of April last, the 
United States steamer Mohawk, Lieutenant Craven 
commanding, came to anchor in the harbor of this 
place, having in tow a bark of the burden of about 
three hundred and thirty tons, supposed to be the 
bari Wildfire, lately owned in the city of New 
York. The bark had on board five hundred and 
ten native Africans, taken on board in the River 
Congo, on the west side of the continent of Africa. 
She had been captured a few days previously by 
Lieutenant Craven within sight of the northern 
coast of Cuba, as an American vessel employed in 
violating our laws against the slave-trade. She 
had left the Congo River thirty-six days before her 
capture. 

Soon after the bark was anchored we repaired on 
board, and on passing over the side saw, on the 
deck of the vessel, about four hundred and fifty 
native Africans, in a state of entire nudity, in a 
sitting or squatting posture, the most of them hav- 
ing their knees elevated so as to form a resting- 


place for their heads and arms. They sat very close 
together, mostly on either side of the vessel, forward 
and aft, leaving a narrow open space along the line 
of the centre for the crew of the vessel to pass to 
and fro. About fifty of them were full-grown young 
men, and about four hundred were boys aged from 
ten to sixteen years. It is said by persons ac- 
quainted with the slave-trade and who saw them, 
that they were generally in a very good condition 
of health and flesh, as compared with other similar 
cargoes, owing to the fact that they had not been 
so much crowded together on board as is common 
in slave voyages, and had becn better fed than 
usual. Itis said that the bark is capable of carry- 
ing, and was prepared to carry, one thousand, but 
not being able without inconvenient delay to pro- 
cure 80 many, she sailed with six hundred. Ninetv 
and upward had died on the voyage. But this is 
considered as comparatively a small loss, showing 
that they had been better cared for than usual. 
Ten more have died since their arriyal, and there 
are about forty more sick in the hospital. We saw 


on board about six or seven boys and men greatly 
emaciated, and diseased past recovery, and about a 
hundred that showed decided evidences of suffering 
from inanition, exhaustion, and disease. Dysen- 
tery was the principal disease. But notwithstand- 
ing their sufferings, we could not be otherwise than 
interested and amused at their strange looks, mo- 
tions, and actions. The well ones looked happy 
and contented, and were ready at any moment to 
join in a song or a dance whenever they were di- 
rected to do so by “‘ Jack"—a little fellow as black 
as ebony, about twelve years old, having a hand- 
some and expressive face, an intelligent look, and 
a sparkling eye. The sailors on the voyage had 
dressed “‘ Jack” in sailor costume, and had made 
him a great pet. When we were on board ‘‘ Jack” 
carried about in his hand a short cord, not only as 
the emblem but also as the instrument of his brief 
delegated authority. He would make the men and 
boys stand up, sit down, sing, or dance just as he 
directed. When they sang‘! Jack” moved around 
among them as light as a cat, and beat the time by 


slapping his hands together, and if any refused to 
sing, or sang out of time, Jack’s cord descended on 
their backs. Their singing was monotonous. The 
words we did not understand. We have rarely 
seen a more happy and merry-looking fellow than 
“Jack.” 

From the deck we descended into the cabin, 
where we saw sixty or seventy women and young 
girls, in Nature’s dress, some sitting on the floor 
and others on the lockers, and some sick ones lying 
in the berths. Four or five of them were a good 
deal tattooed on the back and arms, and we noticed 
that three had an arm branded with the figure ‘‘ 7,” 
which, we suppose, is the merchant's mark. 

On the day of their arrival the sickest, about 
forty in all, were landed and carried to a building 
on the public grounds belonging to Fort Taylor, 
and Doctors Whitehurst and Skrine employed as 
medical attendants. We visited them in the aft- 
ernoon. The United States Marshal had procured 
for all of them shirts, and pants for the men, and 
some benevolent ladies of the city had sent the 
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girls and women gowns. Six or eight were very sick ; the oth- 
ers did not appear to be in any immediate danger of dying. We 
were very much amused by a young lad about fifteen years old, 
not much sick, who had got on, probably for the first time in 
his life, a whole shirt, and who seemed to be delighted with ev- 
ery body and every thing he saw. He evidently thought the 
speech of the white man was very funny. When a few words 
were spoken to him he immediately repeated them with great 
glee. Pointing to Dr. Skrine, we said ‘‘ Doctor.” He said 
“ Doctor.” And then pointing to Dr. Whitehurst, we said 
“Doctor too.” He said ‘‘ Doctor too.” The doctors had se- 
lected from the bark a woman about twenty-four years of age 
to assist the nurse in taking care of the sick. She had been 
dressed in a clean calico frock, and looked very respectably. 
About sundown they all lay down for the night upon a camp- 
bed, and were covered over with blankets. And now a scene 
took place which interested us very much, but which we did 
not understand and can notexplain. The woman standing up 
slapped her hands together once or twice, and as soon as all 
were silent she commenced a sort of recitation, song, or prayer, 
in tone and manner much like a chanting of the Litany in Cath- 
olic churches, and every few moments the voices of ten or fif- 
teen others were heard in the same tone, as if responding. This 
exercise continued about a minute. Now what could this be? 
It looked and sounded to us very much like Christians chanting 
together an evening prayer on retiring to rest. And yet we 
feel quite assured that none of these persons had ever heard of 
Christ, or had learned Christian practices, or possessed much, if 
any, knowledge of God as a Creator or Preserver of the world. 
We suspect that it was not understood by them as a religious 
« exercise at all, but as something which they had been trained 
to go through at the barracoons in Africa or on board the ship. 
In two days after the arrival of the bark the Marshal had 
completed a large, airy building at Whitehead’s Point, a little 
out of the town, for the reception and accommodation of these 
people; and after getting them clad as well as he could in so 
short a time, they were all landed on the fort wharf, and car- 
ried in carts to their quarters. On arriving there they all ar- 
ranged themselves along the sides of the building, as they had 
been accustomed to do on the decks of the vessel, and squatted 
down in the same manner. It took the Marshal and his as- 
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sistants some little time, and no small efforts, to 
give the Africans to understand that they were 
free to move about, to go out and come in at will. 
They learned this in the course of a few hours, 
however, and general merriment and hilarity pre- 
vailed. We visited them in the afternoon, and 
have done so several times since ; and we confess 
that we have been struck, as many others have 
been, with the expression of intelligence displayed 
in their faces, the beauty of their physical conform- 
ation, and the beauty of their teeth. We have been 
accustomed to think that the civilized negroes of 
our own country were superior, in point of intelli- 
gence and physical development, to the native Af- 
ricans ; but judging only by the eye, we think it 
would be difficult to find, any where in our own 
country, four hundred finer and handsomer-look- 
ing boys and girls than these are. To be sure you 
often saw the elongated occiput, the protruded 
jaws, and the receding forehead; but you also 
often saw a head as round, with features as regu- 
lar as any European’s, except the universal flat 
noses. Little “Jack” has a head as round as an 
apple. 

A number of these negroes—perhaps twelve or 
fifteen in all—have been more or less at and about 
Loando, a Portuguese town on the coast, and have 
learned to speak a little Portuguese. Through an 
interpreter we learned from them that some four or 
five—perhaps more, but probably not manv—had 
been baptized at the Roman Catholic missionary 
station at Loando. Francisco, a young man, says 
he was baptized by a Franciscan friar in Loando; 
that he was a slave in Africa, and does not wish to 
return there. He says he had rather be a slave to 
the white man inthis country. Salvador, a bright- 
looking, smart lad, has been baptized. Constantia 
says she was baptized in Loando. She does not 
remember her father; she was stolen away when 
she was young, and was sold by her brother. An- 
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tonia and Amelia are both fine-looking young women, aged 
about twenty, and were both baptized at Loando, Madia, a 
pagan, unbaptized, aged about twenty, has obtained among the 
white people here who have visited the quarters the name of 
‘¢ The Princess,”’ on account of her fine personal appearance and 
the deference that seemed to be paid to her by some of her com- 
panions. The persons we have here mentioned, including some 
eight or ten others, evidently do not Lelong to the same tribe 
that the rest do. Indeed the whole number is evidently taken 
from different tribes living in the interior cf Africa, but the 
greater number are ‘“‘Congos.” The women we have named 
have cut or shaved the hair off the back part of their head, from 
a point on the crown to the back part of cither ear. It is the 
fashion of their tribe. None ofthe other women are thus shorn. 
Many of the men, women, boys, and girls have filed their front 
teeth—some by sharpening them to a point, and others by cut- 
ting down the two upper front teeth. ‘The persons above named 
have their teeth in a natural state. Perhaps fifty in all a 
tattooed more or less. 

Travelers describe the natives of Congo as being small of 
stature, cheerful, good-humored, unreflecting, and possessed of 
little energy either of mind or body. Negro indolence is car- 
ried with them to the utmost excess. The litile cultivation that 
exists, entirely carried on by the females, is nearly limited to 
the manioc root, which they are not very skillful in preparing. 
Their houses are put together of mats made from the fibre of 
the palm-tree, and their clothes and bedding consist merely of 
matted grass. 





The President, on receiving news of the capture of the Wild- 
Jire, sent a special message to Congress on the subject, from 
which we give an extract below. The subsequent capture of 
another slave ship with more Africans will probably lead to 
some enaciment on the subject. The President says: 

“The expenditure for the Africans captured on board the Wildfire 
will not be less than one hundred thousand dollars, and may consider- 

rT But it will not be sufficient for Congress to 
propriated to the case of the Wildfire. It is prob- 
1 the increased activity of the slave-trade and the 
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granted large enough to cover such contingencies. The 
period has arrived when it is indispensable to provide 
some specific legislation for the guidance of the Exeeu- 
tive on this subject. With this’ view, I would suggest 
that Congress might anthorize the President to enter 
into a general agreement with the Colonization Society, 
binding them to receive, on the coast of Africa from our 
agent there, all the captured Africans which may be de- 
livered to him, and to maintain them for a limited period, 
upon such terms and conditions as may combine human- 
ity toward these unfortunates with a justeconomy. This 
would obviate the necessity of making a new bargain 
with every new capture, and would prevent delay and 
avoid expense in the disposition of the captured. The 
law might then provide that, in all cases where this may 
be practicable, the captor should carry the negroes direct- 
ly to Africa, and deliver them to the American agent 
there, afterward bringing the captured vessel to the Unit- 
ed States for adjudication. 

“*The capturing officer, in case he should bring his 
prize directly to the United States, ought to be required 
to land the negroes in some one or more ports to be des- 
ignated by Congress, where the prevailing health throngh- 
out the year is good. At these ports cheap but perma- 
nent accommodations might be provided for the negroes 
until they could be sent away, without incurring the ex. 
pense of ting such dations at every port 
where the capturing officer may think proper to enter. 
On the present occasion these negroes have been brought 
to Key West; and, according to the estimate presented 
by the Marshal of the Southern District of Florida to 
the Secretary of the Interior, the cost of providing tem- 
porary quarters for them will be $2500, and the aggre- 
gate expenses for the single month of May will amount 
to $12,000. But this is far from being the worst evil. 
Within a few weeks the yellow fever will most probably 
prevail at Key West; and hence the Marshal urges their 
removal from their present quarters at an early day, 
which must be done in any event as soon as practicable. 
For these reasons I earnestly commend this subject to the 
immediate attention of Congress." 
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One of the pleasantest things I have lately met 
with, in a vagabond course of shy metropolitan 
neighborhoods and small shops, is the fancy of an 
humble artist, as exemplified in two portraits repre- 
senting Mr. Thomas Sayers, of Great Britain, and 
Mr. John Heenan, of the United States of America. 
These illustrious men are highly colored, in fight- 
ing trim, and fighting attitude. To suggest the 
pastoral and meditative nature of their peaceful 
calling, Mr. Heenan is represented on emerald 
sward, with primroses and other modest flowers 
springing up under the heels of his half-Loots; 
while Mr. Sayers is impelled to the administration 
of his favorite blow, the Auctioneer, by the silent 
eloquence of 4 village church. The humble homes 
of England, with their domestic virtues and honey- 
suckle porches, urge both heroes to goin and win; 
and the lark and other singing-birds are observable 
in the upper air, ecstatically caroling their thanks 
to Heaven for a fight. On the whole, the associa- 
tions entwined with the pugilistic art by this artist 
are much in the manner of Izaak Walton. 

But it is with the lower animals of back streets 
and by-ways that my present purpose rests. For 
human notes we may return to such neighborhoods 
when leisure and inclination serve. 

Nothing in shy neighborhoods perplexes my 
mind more than the bad company birds keep. 
Foreign birds often get into good society, but 
British birds are inseparable from low associates. 
There is a whole street of them in St. Giles’s; and 
I always find them in poor and immoral neigh- 
borhoods, convenient to the public-house and the 
pawnbroker's. They seem to lead people into 
drinking, and even the man who makes their cages 
usually gets into a chronic state of black eye. 
Why is this? Also they will do things for people 
in short-skirted velveteen coats with bone buttons, 
or in sleeved waistcoats and fur caps, which they 
ean not be persuaded by the respectable orders of 
society to undertake. In a dirty court in Spital- 
fields, once, I found a goldfinch drawing his own 
water, and drawing as much of it as if he were in 

_aconsuming fever. That goldfinch lived at a bird- 
shop, and offered in writing to barter himself 
against old clothes, empty bottles, or even kitchen- 
stuff. Surely a low thing and a depraved taste in 
any finch! I bought that goldfinch for money. 
He was sent home and hung upon a nail over 
against my table. He lived outside a counterfeit 
awelling-house, supposed (as I argued) to be a 
dyer’s; otherwise it would have been impossible to 
account for his perch sticking out of the garret win- 
dow. From the time of his appearance in my 
room, either he left off being thirsty—which was 
not in the bond—or he could not make up his mind 
to hear his little bucket drop back into his well 
when he let it go: a shock which in the best of 
times had made him tremble. He drew no water 
but by stealth and under the cloak of night. After 
an interval of futile and at length hopeless expect- 
ation, the merchant who had educated him was 
appealed to. The merchant was a bow-legged 
character, with a flat and cushiony nose, like the 
last new strawberry. He wore a fur cap and 
shorts, and was of the velveteen race, velveteeny. 
He sent word that he would “look round.” He 
looked round, appeared in the door-way of the 
room, and slightly cocked up his evil eve at the 
goldiinch. Instantly a raging thirst beset that 
bird; when it was appeased, he still drew several 
unnecessary buckets of water; and finally leaped 
about his perch and sharpened his bill as if he had 
been to the nearest wine-vaults and got drunk. 

Donkeys again. I know shy neighborhoods 
where the Donkey goes in at the street door, and 
appears to live up stairs, for I have examined the 
back yard from over the palings, and have been 
unable to make him out. Gentility, nobility, roy- 
alty, would appeal to that donkey in vain to do 
what he does for a costermonger. Feed him with 


oats at the highest price, put an infant prince and 
princess in a pair of panniers on his back, adjust 





his delicate trappings to a nicety, take him to the 
softest slopes at Windsor, and try what pace you can 
getoutofhim. Then starve him, harness him any- 
how to a truck with a flat tray on it, and see him 
bowl from Whitechapel to Bayswater. There ap- 
pears to be no particular private understanding be- 
tween birds and donkeys in a state of nature; butin 
the shy neighborhood state you shall see them al- 
ways in the same hands, and always developing 
their very best energies for the very worst company. 
I have known a donkey—by sight; we were not on 
speaking terms—who lived over on the Surrey side 
of London Bridge, among the fastnesses of Jacob’s 
Island and Dockhead. It was the habit of that 
animal, when his services were not in immediate 
requisition, to go out alone, idling. I have met 
him, a mile from his place of residence, loitering 
about the streets; and the expression of his coun- 
tenance at such times was most degraded. He 
was attached to the establishment of an elderly lady 
who sold periwinkles, and he used to stand on 
Saturday nights with a cartful of those delicacies 
outside a gin-shop, pricking up his ears when a 
customer came to the cart, and too evidently deriv- 
ing satisfaction from the knowledge that they got 
bad measure. His mistress was sometimes over- 
taken by inebriety. The last time I ever saw 
him (about five years ago) he was in circumstances 
® difficulty, caused by this failing. Having been 
left along with the cart of periwinkles, and forgot- 
ten, he went off idling. He prowled among his 
usual low haunts for some time, gratifying his de- 
praved taste, until, not taking the cart into his 
calculations, he endeavored to turn up a narrow 
alley, and became greatly involved. He was taken 
into custody by the police, and the Green Yard 
of the district being near at hand, was backed into 
that place of durance. At that crisis I encounter- 
ed him ; the stubborn sense he evinced of being— 
not to compromise the expression—a blackguard, 
I never saw exceeded in the human subject. A 
flaring candle in a paper shade, stuck in among 
his periwinkles, showed him, with his ragged har- 
ness. broken and his cart extensively shattered, 
twitching his mouth and shaking his hanging 
head, a picture of disgrace and obduracy. I have 
seen boys being taken to station-houses who were 
as like him as his own brother. 

The dogs of shy neighborhoods I observe to avoid 
play, and to be conscious of poverty. They avoid 
work too, if they can, of course; that is in the na- 
ture of all animals. I have the pleasure to know 
a dog in a back street in the neighborhood of Wal- 
worth, who has greatly distinguished himself in 
the minor drama, and who takes his portrait with 
him when he makes an engagement for the illus- 
tration of the play-bill. His portrait (which is 
not at all like him) represents him in the act of 
dragging to the earth a recreant Indian, who is 
supposed to have tomahawked, or essayed to toma- 
hawk, a British officer. The design is pure poe- 
try, for there is no such Indian in the piece and 
no such incident. He is a dog of the Newfound- 
land breed, for whose honesty I would be bail to 
any amount, but whose intellectual qualities in 
association with the dramatic fiction I can not 
rate high. Indeed, he is too honest for the pro- 
fession he has entered. Being at a town in York- 
shire last summer, and seeing him posted in the 
bill of the night, I attended the performance. His 
first scene was eminently successful ; but, as it oc- 
cupied a second in its representation (and five lines 
in the bill), it scarcely afforded ground for a cool 
and deliberate judgment of his powers. He had 
merely to bark, run on, and jump through an inn 
window after a comic fugitive. The next scene 
of importance to the fable was a little marred in 
its interest by his overanxiety: forasmuch as 
while his master (a belated soldicr in a den of 
robbers on a tempestuous night) was feelingly la- 
menting the absence of his faithful dog, and lay- 
ing great stress on the fact that he was thirty 
leagues away, the faithful dog was barking furi- 
ously in the prompter’s box, and clearly choking 
himself against his collar. But it was in his great- 
est scene of all that his honesty got the better of 
him. He had to enter a dense and trackless forest 
on the trail of the murderer, and there to fly at the 
murderer when he found him resting at the foot of 
a tree, with his victim bound ready for slaughter. 
It was a hot night, and he came into the forest 
from an altogether unexpected direction, in the 
sweetest temper, at a very deliberate trot, not in 
the least excited; trotted to the foot-lights with 
his tongue out; and there sat down, panting, and 
amiably surveying the audience, with his tail beat- 
ing on the boards, like a Dutch clock. Meanwhile 
the murderer, impatient to receive his doom, was 
audibly calling to him, ‘‘Co-o-omr here!” while 
the victim, struggling with his bonds, assailed him 
with the most injurious expressions. It happened 
through these means that when he was, in course 
of time, persuaded to trot up and rend the murderer 
limb from limb, he made it (for dramatic purposes) 
a little too obvious that he worked out that awful 
retribution by licking butter off his blood-stained 
hands. 

In a shy street behind Long-acre two honest 
dogs live who perform in Punch’s shows. I may 
venture to say that I amon terms of intimacy with 
both, and that I never saw either guilty of the 
falsehood of failing to look down at the man inside 
the show during the whole performance. The dif- 
ficulty other dogs have in satisfying their minds 
about these dogs, appears to be never overcome by 
time. The same dogs must encounter them over 
and over again, as they trudge along in their off- 
minutes behind the legs of the show and beside the 
drum ; but all dogs seem to suspect their frills and 
jackets, and to sniff at them as if they thought 
those articles of personal adornment an eruption— 
a something in the nature of mange, perhaps. 
From this Covent Garden window of mine I no- 
ticed a country dog, only the other day, who had 
come up to Covent Garden Market under a cart, 
and had broken his cord, an end of which he still 
trailed along with him. He loitered about the 
corners of the four streets commanded by my win- 
dow ; and bad London dogs came up, and told bim 





lies that he didn’t believe; and worse London 
dogs came up, and made proposals to him to go 
and steal in the market, which his principles reject- 
ed; and the ways of the town confused him, and 
he crept aside and lay down in a door-way. He 
had scarcely got a wink of sleep when up comes 
Punch with Toby. He was darting to Toby for 
consolation and advice, when he saw the frill, and 
stopped in the middle of the street, appalled. 
The show was pitched, Toby retired behind the 
drapery, the audience formed, the drum and pipes 
struck up. My country dog remained immovable, 
intently staring at these strange appearances, un- 
til Toby opened the drama by appearing on his 
ledge, and to him entered Punch, who put a tobac- 
co-pipe into Toby’s mouth. At this spectacle the 
country dog threw up his head, gave one terrible 
howl, and fled due west. 

We talk of men keeping dogs, but we might oft- 
en talk more expressively of dogs keeping men. I 
know a bull-dog in a shy corner of Hammersmith 
who keeps aman. He keeps him up a yard, and 
makes him go to public-houses and lay wagers on 
him, and obliges him to lean against posts and 
look at him, and forces him to neglect work for 
him, and keeps him under rigid coercion. I once 
knew a fancy terrier that kept a genileman—a 
gentleman who had been brought up at Oxford, 
too. The dog kept the gentleman entirely for his 
glorification, and the gentleman never talked about 
any thing but the terrier. This, however, was not 
in a shy neighborhood, and is a digression, conse- 
quently. 

There are a great many dogs in shy neighbor- 
hoods who keep boys. I have my eye on a mon- 
grel in Somers Town who keeps three boys. He 
feigus that he can bring down sparrows, and un- 
burrow rats (he can do neither), and he takes the 
boys out on sporting pretenses into all sorts of 
suburban fields. He has likewise made them be- 
lieve that he possesses some mysterious knowledge 
of the art of fishing, and they consider themselves 
incompletely equipped for the Hampstead Ponds, 
with a pickle-jar and a wide-mouthed bottle, un- 
less he is with them and barking tremendously. 
There is a dog residing in the Borough of South- 
wark who keeps a blind man. He may be seen, 
most days, in Oxford Street, hauling the blind 
man away on expeditions wholly uncontemplated 
by, and unintelligible to, the man: wholly of the 
dog’s conception and execution. Contrariwise, 
when the man has projects, the dog will sit down in 
a crowded thoroughfare and meditate. I saw him 
yesterday, wearing the money-tray like an easy 
collar instead of offering it to the public, taking 
the man against his will, on the invitation of a 
disreputable cur, apparently to visit a dog at Har- 
row—he was so intent on that direction. The 
north wall of Burlington House Gardens, between 
the Arcade and the Albany, offers a shy spot for 
appointments among blind men at about two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon. They sit (very un- 
comfortably) on a sloping board there, and com- 
pare notes. Their dogs may always be observed, 
at the same time, openly disparaging the men they 
keep, to one another, and settling where they shall 
respectively take their men when they begin to 
move again. At a small butcher's, in a shy 
neighborhood (there is no reason for suppressing 
the name; it is by Notting Ilill, and gives upon 
the district called the Potteries), I know a shaggy 
black and white dog who keepsa drover. Heisa 
dog of an easy disposition, and too frequently al- 
lows this drover to get drunk. On these occa- 
sions it is the dog’s custom to sit outside the pub- 
lic-house, keeping bis eye on a few sheep, and 
thinking. I have seen him with six sheep, plain- 
ly casting-up in his mind how many he began with 
when he left the market, and at what places he has 
left the rest. I have seen him perplexed by not 
being able to account to himself for certain par- 
ticular sheep. A light has gradually broken on 
him, he has remembered at what butcher’s he left 
them, and, in a burst of grave satisfaction, has 
caught a fly off his nose, and shown himself much 
relieved. If I could at any time have doubted 
the fact that it was he who kept the drover, and 
not the drover who kept him, it would have been 
abundantly proved by his way of taking undi- 
vided charge of the six sheep when the drover 
came out besmeared with red ochre and beer, and 
gave him wrong directions, which he calmly dis- 
regarded. He has taken the sheep entirely into 
his own hands, has merely remarked, with re- 
spectful firmness, ‘‘ That instruction would place 
them under an omnibus; you had better confine 
your attention to yourself—you will want it all ;” 
and has driven his charge away, with an intelli- 
gence of ears and tail, and a knowledge of busi- 
ness, that has left his lout of a man very, very far 
behind. 

As the dogs of shy neighborhoods usually betray 
a slinking consciousness of being in poor cireum- 
stances—for the most part manifested in an aspect 
of anxiety, an awkwardness in their play, and a 
misgiving that somebody is going to harness them 
to something, to pick up a living—so the cats of 
shy neighborhoods exhibit a strong tendency to re- 
lapse into barbarism. Not only are they made 
selfishly ferocious by ruminating on the surplus 
population around them, and on the densely 
crowded state of all the avenues to cat’s meat; 
not only is there a moral and politico-economical 
haggardness in them, traceable to these reflections, 
but they evince a physical deterioration. Their 
linen is not clean, and is wretchedly got up; their 
black turns rusty, like old mourning ; they wear 
very indifferent fur, and take to the shabbiest cot- 
ton velvet, instead of silk velvet. I am on terms 
of recognition with several small streets of cats, 
about the Obelisk in St. George’s Fields, and also 
in the-vicinity of Clerkenwell Green, and also in 
the back settlements of Drury Lane. In appear- 
ance they are very like the women among whom 
they live. They seem to turn out of their un- 
wholesome beds into the street without any prep- 
aration. They leave their young families to stag- 
ger about the gutters, unassisted, while they frouzi- 
ly ouarrel and swear and scratch and spit, at street- 





corners. In particular, I remark that when they 
are about to increase their families (an event of fre- 
quent occurrence) the resemblance is strongly ex- 
pressed in a certain dusty dowdiness, down-at-heel 
self-neglect, and general giving up of things. I 
can not honestly report that I have ever seen a fe- 
line matron of this class washing her face when in 
an interesting condition. 

Not to prolong these notes of uncommercial 
travel among the lower animals of shy neighbor- 
hoods, by dwelling at length upon the exasperated 
moodiness of the tom-cats, and their resem! lance 
in many respects to a man and a brother, I will 
come to a close with a word on the fowls of the 
same localities. 

That any thing born of an egg and invested 
with wings, should have got to the pass that it 
hops contentedly down a ladder into a cellar, and 
calls that going home, is a circumstance so amazing 
as to leave one nothing more in this connection to 
wonder at. Otherwise I might wonder at the com- 
pleteness with which these fowls have become sep- 
arated from all the birds of the air—have taken 
to groveling in bricks and mortar and mud—have 
forgotten all about live trecs, and make roosting- 
places of shop-boards, barrows, oyster-tubs, bulk- 
heads, and door-scrapers. I wonder at nothing 
ecncerning them, and take them as they are. I 
accept as products of Nature and things of course, 
a reduced Bantam family of my acquaintance in 
the Hackney Road, who are incessantly at the 
pawnbroker's. I can not say that they enjoy 
themselves, for they are of a melancholy tempera- 
ment; but what enjoyment they are capable of 
they derive from crowding together in the pawn- 
Lroker’s side-cntry. Here thy are always to be 
found in a feeble flutter, as if they were newly 
come down in the world, and were afraid of Leing 
identified. I know a low fellow, originally of a 
good family from Dorking, who takes his whole 
establishment of wives, in single file, in at the door 
of the Jug Department of a disorderly tavern near 
the Haymarket, maneuvres them among the com- 
pany’s legs, emerges with them at the Bottle En- 
trance, and so passes his life: seldom, in the sea- 
fon, going to bed before twoin the morning. Over 
Waterloo Bridge there is a shabby old speckled 
couple (they lelong to the wooden French-Led- 
stead, washing-stand, and towel - horse- making 
trade), who are always trying to get in at the door 
ofachapel. Whether the old lady, under a delu- 
sion reminding one of Mrs. Southcott, has an idea 
of intrusting an egg to that particular denomina- 
tion, or merely understands that she has no busi- 
ness in the building, and is consequently frantic to 
enter it, I can not determine ; but she is constantly 
endeavoring to undermine the principal coor: 
while her partner, who is infirm upon his legs, 
walks up and down encouraging her and defying 
the Universe. But the family I have Leen best 
acquainted with, since the removal from this try- 
ing sphere of a Chinese circle at Brentford, reside 
in the densest part of Bethnal Green. Their ab- 
straction from the objects among which they live, 
or rather their conviction that those objects have 
all come into existence in express subservience to 
fowls, has so enchanted me that I have made them 
the subject of many journeys at divers hours. 





ON BOARD A SLAVER. 
BY ONE OF THE TRADE. 

Ow a wet and cloudy morning in the month of 
April, 1859, I was sitting before the fire of a board- 
ing-house in New York, ruminating on what should 
be my future mode of life. I had returned some 
time from my last voyage, which had been to the 
East Indies, and my funds were raj idly decreasing, 
and compelled me to look out for another ship. 
While my mind was following this train of 
thoughts, I became suddenly aware of voices con- 
versing in a low tone outside my door, which on 
approaching nearer suddenly died away, and I 
heard a knock. On my saying ‘‘ Come in,” there 
entered the landlord of the house, accompanied by 
a stranger, to whom he introduced me as Captain 
Manweli, saying that the gentleman, if I was 
agreeable, had something to communicate; he 
then withdrew, leaving the stranger with me. 

I begged him to Le seated, and to commence 
what he had to say. He was a man rather Lelow 
the middle height, with dark flashing eyes, and 
hair of the same hue, regular features, and a pale 
foreign-looking complexion ; he altogether bore the 
appearance of any thing but a sailor. slaving 
taken a chair, and drawn closer to the fire, he told 
me that he was in command of a ship about to pro- 
ceed to the west coast of Africa on a trading voy- 
age for palm-oil, and that he wanted some trust- 
worthy men to man her, and that on referring to 
my landlord for aid, he had strongly recommend- 
ed me; he had therefore paid me this visit to offer 
me a vacancy. Now these proceedings seemed so 
strange and mysterious that I could plainly see 
there was something at the bottom of them; so 
looking him steadfastly in the face, I asked him if 
he meant by the trading voyage ‘‘the game.” He 
replied yes, that I was right; and having heard 
from my host that I spoke hoth Spanish and Por- 
tuguese fluently, he offered me a berth of trust, 
knowing that my kvowledge as a linguist would 
be of great use to him. After some ev n-ideration 
I consented to go, for my cesire to make money 
and my love of adventure urged me to do it. We 
then made some arrangements, and I, on my part, 
promising inviolal le secrecy, he 1: ft, having given 
me directions to go down on the fullowing morning 
to the docks, where I should find him on-toard the 
bark Flora, where we should make and settle all 
the arrangements. ; 

I accordingly went down the following morning, 
and finding he had not yet arrived on board, I em- 
ployed my time in taking a survey of the ship. I 
found her to be a long, low, black craft, of 460 tons 
burden, bark-rigged, with raking masts and sharp 
bow. She had a raised quarter-deck, with saloon 
and cabins ynderneath, for the captain and mates; 


and a top-gallant forecastle for the crew, She had 
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also, I found afterward, a ‘‘ between-deck,” which 
came in pieces like a Chinese-puzzle, each piece 
being numbered and marked; but at that time it 
was lying about in the hold to all appearance lum- 
ber. I also noticed the way the cargo was being 
stowed. At the Lottom of the hold, for the ground- 
tier, were laid bricks, and on the top of them a vast 
quantity of water-butts, some empty, and some 
full of rum of that very common sort which goes 
by the name of nigger rum ; also large quantities 
of rice, beans, etc.—all intended not for cargo, but 
for slave-stores; while, on the top of these, was 
closely stowed a general cargo of cotton-pieces, red 
flannel, beads, old muskets, and knives. The ob- 
ject in stowing the hold in this manner was to 
place the slave-stores, and all other suspicious-look- 
ing articles, out of sight—because, in the case of 
being boarded by any man-of-war, they have a 
right not only to demand the ship's papers, but to 
search the cargo—a precaution which we afterward 
found to be well needed. When loaded, the Flura 
only drew six feet of water. Just as I had com. 
pleted these surveys I was hailed by the steward, 
who told me the captain was asking forme. I ac- 
cordingly went in and signed articles for the voy- 
age. I agreed to ship as an alle seaman, but was 
to be paid extra forinterpreting. I received fifteen 
dollars a month as seaman. There were twelve 
others besides myself, the captain, two mates, and 
a steward. 

Two days after this, the ship having completed 
her cargo, we all went on board and sailed. We 
then shaped our course for St. Paul de Loando, in 
latitude 8° 48° south, and longitude 15° 8 east, 
which is to windward of the entrance of the Congo 
—the Congo being in latitude 4° 39’ north, and 
longitude 12° 9’ east. We had a pleasant voyage 
of seventy-one days. Nothing in particular oc- 
curred during the passage. I found, on inquiry, 
that I was the only seaman on board who really 
knew the motive of our voyage; and when I hinted 
to them what it really was they quite laughed at 
the idea. When off the coast of Sierra Leone we 
met the American man-of-war .\V/arion; they sent 
a boat on board of us, with the second-lieutenant. 
He examined our papers, etc., whicli of course he 
could find no fault with, though it was very evi- 
dent he smelled a rat. While the oflicer was in 
the cabin examining the papers, I looked over the 
side, and was startled to find that one of the crew 
in the man-of-war's cutter was an old chum of 
mine; he did not know me, on account of my for- 
eign appearance, for I had allowed my beard to 
grow, but on my calling him by name, he recog- 
nized me. He came up, and we had a long talk 
over old times. Of course they all knew who we 
really were, but they could not seize us, as we had 
nothing on board to justify the act. The boat at 
last left, but the lieutenant’s report not satisfying 
the commodore, he came off himself, although to 
no purpose. Again, on making the Congo, we en- 
countered the English man-of-war 7riton, who also 
boarded us, but with the same success as the 
Marion. We sailed and kedged for about forty 
miles up the river, where we found a village of the 
name Port O'Lania. 

We made fast to a wharf alongside one of the 
stores to which we were consigned, where we land- 
ed our cargo, and then commenced getting ready 
for sea. Our cargo being landed, we now looked 
out for a cloudy night to slip down the river, for 
we knew from our agents that the 7riton was on 
the look-out for us, and was then stationed at the 
mouth of the river, to catch us we cameout. But 
before leaving the captain cailed all hands aft, and 
made known to them the true purpose of our voy- 
age. They had already begun to suspect what it 
really was. He said that if any man wanted to 
leave the ship he would give him all the wages 
that were due to him, and also three extra months’ 
pay asa present; but as nobody liked to be put out 
on the coast of Guinea alone, they all agreed to 
sail with him. We then shipped a number of ex- 
tra men that had been left at various times from the 
ships. One afternoon, after we had lain at Port 
O’Lania (so called from all the houses being of 
wood) for above ten days, we unmoored, and 
dropped down the river, till we came ‘within ten 
miles of the 7riton, where we arrived at 8 P.M. 
We then anchored, and lay there till 10 r.a. The 
moon was then set, so after extinguishing every 
light we dropped silently down. We found that 
the 7riton was lying at the entrance and wide part 
of the river. We therefore dropped down with the 
tide, and setting sail as quietly as possible, man- 
aged successfully to elude the vigilance of the 
Tritons. 

As soon as we were clear of the land we set all 
sail, and under a press of canvas stood right out to 
sea. The next morning we commenced getting the 
ship ready for her live cargo. We first tore up and 
destroyed the ship’s papers, and then every thing 
with the name of the ship on; we painted out the 
ship’s name on the stern, and every thing that 
looked like American, flags in particular. We all 
went by other names, so that a man could not be- 
tray any of the others by telling his name. The 
captain went by the name of Don Pedro, and every 
one else had his name to his fancy. 

We then stowed all the stores in such a way that 
we could get at them easily. The water-casks we 
stowed all bung up, with the bungs all out, and a 
hose leading out of each hole, for over the casks we 
stowed a platform or deck of planks; and by means 
of these hoses we could pump the fresh water out ; 
and when empty, we put salt-water in the casks to 
ballast the ship, and then stowed the stores of st- 
gar, rum, biscuit, etc., in rotation as we should 
want them. We then put our main-deck or lower- 
deck together; for, as I before said, when we left 
New York the deck was composed of pieces to be 
put together when required, since, had we left with 
a regular lower-deck, it would have looked sus- 
picious. 

We then got our ammunition up, consisting of 
four 6-pounders, two long brass 18-pounders, and 
four brass 12-pounders, besides small-arms ; so that 
it would have been impessible for any man-of-war 
te take us by boats. But nowadays, since those 





| are all propelled by steam, the slavers stand a bad 
| chance, for steam has not been introduced in the 


sluve-trade. Now that the interior of the ship was 
ready, we had to look after our gear aloft. We 
commenced by taking the wedzes from between 
the masts and deck, so that the masts might yive 
with the press of canvas; and then we cut the 
beams that go fore and aft, for the same reason— 
namely, that the ship might go easier. During 
the time that these preparations were being made 
the ship had sailed within seventy miles of the isl- 
and of Ascension, and was now on the other tack, 
bearing up for a place a little above the Congo, 
about fifty miles from St. Paul de Loando, where 
we had agreed to touch for the slaves when they 
were ready. Ships sometimes wait as long as 
three months and more for the slaves, while the 
agents are collecting them in the interior. We 
were lucky, having only to wait thirty days. Our 
reason for going so far away from land, after leav- 
ing the Congo, was this: we knew that the 7viton, 
as soon as she found we had escaped her, would 
coast along the shore, thinking that we should do 
the same as some other ships erroneously do— 
namely, sail along the coast and secrete them- 
selves, or pick up detachments of slaves as they go 
along ; but cur captain, being an old hand, knew 
better, for by going right out to sea they would 
lose our scent. After making the shore about St. 
Paul de Loando, we sailed with the southeast trade- 
wind along the coast, till we arrived near a place 
called Ambriz, where we saw them ashore tlrow- 
ing out private signals; we accordingly anchored 
near the coast at 7 P.M. 

The agents came off wiih the slaves in lighters, 
containing about 200 each. They were all lashed 
together with thongs of hide. ‘They were passed 
up, and sent into the hold. There were altogether 
§11. As soon as they were on board we made all 
sail. Our men were armed, and appointed into 
watches, as we were ol liged to kcep a very strict 
eye on them, to sce that they did not get at the 
stores, or fight with each other—for among them 
there were many different tribes, all at variance 
with one another, so that sometimes our hold was 
like a small hell, and the sentinel had frequenily to 
jump down among them to separate the combat- 
ants. 

The lighters came alongside at 7 r.m., and at 
8 p.m. we loosened sail, and squaring the yards to 
the trade, let slip the anchor and chain in three 
fathoms’ water. We shaped our course for Ascen- 
sion, which we soon sighted, having a strong south- 
east trade abaft us. We passed Ascension, and 
then steered for 2022 miles right away to the west- 
ward. We did this to get out of the track of 
ships, this not being the ordinary route of ships 
bound to the West Indies. After that we steered 
to the southward, and passed to the southward and 
westward of Jamaica, just seeing the land in the 
distance, and then rounding the Isle of Pines. 

Before leaving the Congo we shipped a double 
crew, so that now we had thirty-five seamen before 
the mast: but all our services were well needed, 
for what with accelerating the speed of the ship, by 
making alterations in her, and attending to the 
slaves, we all had our hands full. A certain num- 
ber of us were told off for the latter duty, I being 
one of them. My department was to take charge 
of the women. 

We kept the ship as clean as possible, for filth is 
the root of all evil on board a ship. 

At sunrise, or not later than 5a.mM.every morning, 
the slaves were all turned up on deck, and large 
tubs were produced. A gang of them were made 
to keep these tubs supplied with salt-water while 
they were in use. Our mode of ablution was 
rather a novel one; it reminded me of sheep- 
shearing—or, at least, the washing of sheep previ- 
ous to shearing—in Devonshire and other counties. 
A circle of fifteen or twenty were made to squat 
on their hams round the tub, while one of us stood 
there with a bucket, and kept dipping it in, and 
then splashing it over them. After they were all 
well drenched, they would get up and walk for- 
ward, where another of the hands was stationed 
with a coarse cloth of canvas, who would rub them 
down after the manner of a groom rubbing down a 
horse. 

He was also supplied with a bucket full of vine- 
ger and salt-water. This he made them rinse 
their mouths with and rub their teeth; for if he 
does not keep his mouth clean a yellow substance 
collects on the gums and teeth of an African which 
turns to poison. He is sulject to ulcers in his 
mouth from this; and if he bites you—a thing 
not at all uncommon—the flesh will frequently 
mortify. I know this to my cost; for once hitting 
one of them with the back of my hand, I came in 
contact with his mouth, and one of his teeth touch- 
ed and indented my hand, whereby I lost the use 
of it for some days. 

These ablutionary measures employed us till be- 
tween 8 and 9 a.m., when we used to serve out to 
them some dry biscuit and rum and water. The 
rum was a very coarse kind, like Bay rum; none 
of us could drink it, but the slaves received it with 
great gusto. This would satisfy their cravings till 
11 o'clock, when they used to have a hot break- 
fast, consisting of a kind of hodge-podge. The in- 
gredients were biscuit broken up small, beans, rice, 
barley, and salt pork—the whole thickened with 
flour and fat. This was boiled in two large cal- 
drons in the caboose, and, when ready, was emptied 
into tubs and buckets ranged along thedeck. We 
always tried to keep each tribe by itself; for at 
meal-time, if they messed together, it was sure to 
end in a fight. So their meal, if not choice, was 
substantial and good, and plenty of it. 

Of course we took every care of them, as it was 
our interest todo so. But in acrowded slave-ship 
disease is very rife ; we lost only ninety-four, which 
we considered lucky. Closeness of the bowels and 
jaundice are the most frequent maladies. The 
first we treated with injections of vinegar, and 
gunpowder taken internally. Whether this is 
one of the treatments ashore I can not say, but 
we found it very successful on board. 

After their breakfast they were sent down to 





clean out the ship. Most of them spoke only the 
Congo dialect, but some of them understoud Por- 
tuguese and Spanish. These we picked out as 
leaders and interpreters of the rest, and supplied 
them with a shirt or pair of trowsers as a distin- 
guishing mark of rank, which was greatly envied 
by the others. They were also intrusted with a 
piece of rope, about a yard long, as an instrument 
of correction, which they very freely used. We 
had only to tell these men what we wanted done, 
and they made the others doit. We also got up 
various amusements for the slaves, by making 
druias for them and a kind of cymbal, to the tane 
of which they danced. 

At 3 p.m. another hot meal was served to them 
of the same composition as the first, and another 
at 8 p.m.; after which they were all packed be- 
low. 

No lights were allowed at night in case of attract- 
ing attention. Even the compass or binnacle lights 
were well screened with canvas. After passing the 
Isle of Pines, and having been thirty-one days from 
Congo, we sighted Boca Grande, on the coast of 
Cuba. About the coast of Cuba are to be noticed 
a quantity of small fishing-boats and pilot-boats ; 
these are nearly all in the pay of slave-ownersashore, 
who pay them to look out for the men-of-war, and 
also to mislead them, and report accordingly to any 
slave-ship about the coast that is waiting for a 
chance to land her cargo. They take it in turn 
to look out. Their watch lasts for about ten 
days, when they are relieved by another boat, 
and receive a daulalaon each man. One of 
these boats we found on the look-out for us. 
They informed us that the Jasilisk English man- 
of-war was about, and therefore we could not land. 
Our orders from the shore were, that we were to 
stretch out to sea for four days, which we did, and 
then returned; when again we had orders to go 
out again to sea. We obeved according)«, but 
nearly fell into a trap. We were standing on for 
a bluff in the Bahama Channel; when nearing it 
I thought I recognized it, for 1 had been frequent- 
ly on the coast before surveying in a man-of-war, 
aud this I remembered as being our look-out. I 
reported this to the captain, Don Pedro, as we 
called him. He immediately changed the course ; 
and it was lucky he did so, for we afterward found 
that H.M.S. Cumberland was anchored on the other 
side of the bluff. Here, then, was another escape. 
After having been out the appointed time we again 
returned, when we receive: the same orders; but 
our late narrow shave bad rather tamed us, so we 
went aft to the captain, and told him that, after we 
had escaped so many dangers, it was a pity to run 
any more. So I, being a good pilot among the 
many cays that abound, promised to take her in 
safety to one where we could lay off; and in case 
of any one molesting us, we could Jand the slaves 
on the cay; for a man-of-war can do nothing to 
you if you have no slaves on board ; so if they were 
even to Le within ten yards of you on the rocks, all 
that the man-of-war could do would be to liberate 
them. We accordingly chose Indian Cay for our 
dépét, and anchored in two fathoms’ water. We 
afterward discovered that the boat which had been 
guiding us and bringing our orders out fell in with 
H.M.S. Basilisk, commanded by Captain Fare. He 
shipped on board as pilot, and promised Captain 
Fare to guide him to us—an engagement he per- 
formed by taking the Basilisk to the opposite di- 
rection. 

After waiting for two days off the cay—for it 
takes them some time to get the boats ready, which 
are all secreted in the rocks—we at last saw five 
boats approaching, which we rightly guessed were 
for us. They brought clothes, etc., for the slaves, 
and money for the seamen; for before one of the 
slaves left the ship we were all paid off. 

From the day we left New York till the landing 
of the slaves on the quay, only five months and 
fourteen days had elapsed. Each man received 
#1000 for his services, and I received $100 extra 
for my services as interpreter. The slaves were 
then disembarked in the boats and shoved off. We 
landed 717 slaves alive. It was then nearly dusk. 
The pilot-boat remained alongside for the night ; 
and early the next morning we Jaid seventeen fires 
in the ship's hold, and set fire to her, and burned 
her to the water's edge. We all felt sorry to do 
it, for she was as pretty a craft as ever floated. 
Till then we never knew the ship’s name, for the 
one we left New York with was a false one. But 
the captain, sympathizing with us, said: ‘* There 
she burns, lads, the craft in which we have made 
our money—the beautiful #7ying Rosario!” 

When she was entirely burned we went on board 
the pilot-boat, and were landed at the Boca Grande. 
This I found was a wharf, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of loading ships with sugar, and I believe a 
ship occasionally came there as a blind; but it was 
used really for landing slaves. We were afterward 
conveyed by land to Havana, which we reached in 
nine days. It was only a little less than 200 miles ; 
but we had frequently to hide ourselves to escape 
detection, for our dangers were not over. The in- 
habitants we met, knowing who we were, would 
not even give us a glass of water under half a dol- 
lar. But in Havana the slave-trade is so well 
managed that it is rarely detected. 

The other day, while perusing the papers from 
home, I read in the 7tm-s of the capture of the 
Orion slave-ship by H.M.S. Pluto. I must confess, 
reader, it was with a feeling of sorrow I could not 
repress that I found that the captain who com- 
manded the Orin was the same | had sailed with 
in the Flying Rosario, You may blame me for 
this, reader, but old companionship, old fellowship, 
and old times have their ties in whatever society 
we move ‘n, 

P.S.—Our passage from New York to Congo 
was 71 days. The reader may be astonished at 
the length of voyage; but we went along the land, 
beating against the southeast trade, and quite a 
different way to other ships, particularly men-of- 
war. We did not dare to return the same way, as 
we should pass the Marion, Triton, and others of 
our friends. I came home by H.M.S. Zasilisk, the 
very ship that chased ys in the Fiying Rosario, 





BEWITCHED. 

“Priease, Sir, there’s a boy outside wants to 
see vou.” 

**See me?” T asked, surprised. 

“ Yes, Sir; I think they want a doctor, Sir ; mo- 
ther told them you was one.” 

I hurried out, forgetting my breakfast, and found 
the boy standing at the door, 

** What's your name ?” 

**Phil Wish, yer honor.” 

**What do you want ?” 

* Please, Sir, Ellen's tuk worse, and her mother 
don’t think as how she'll live much longer, she’s 
quite scrammed, Sir.” 

I wondered who ‘‘Ellen” could be, and what 
“‘scrammed” meant, but contented myrelf with 
signing to him to lead the way. We walked on 
in the bright early morning, every thing looking 
fair and beautiful. Presently we came to the brow 
of a hill, and looking down into the valley, bathed 
in brightest sunlight, I saw a few white cottages 
dotted here and there. Phil informed me that 
‘Ellen lived in one of these,” pointing out the 
identical one with his finger. ‘ 

‘*What’s the matter with Ellen?” I asked. 

‘Dunno, Sir,” in a tone which, if it failed to 
imply he didn’t care, at least proved he was not 
disposed to Le communicative. I wondered what 
the mystery could be, but thinking whatever it 
was it would soon be sulvéd, walked on in si'ence. 
We at last arrived at a coitage very small and very 
low. An oll woman appeared and beckoned me 
inside. I entered, stooping low as I did so. A 
small room, a very small room, but every thing 
scrupulously neat and clean. A little girl, appar- 
ently about three years old, was seated on the 
floor telling her doll, in an under-tone, “not to 
make a noise, because mother was ill.” A work- 
ing-man’s hat and coat hung in one corner, with a 
cheap photograph of their owner (I don’t know why 
I felt certain it was his) suspended over them. 
The shutters of the latticed windows were half 
closed, producing a quiet subdued light. I walked 
toward the bed, and -oftly drew the curiain. The 
small face, half hidilen in the pillow, seemed very 
young and girlish, the eves closed, the breath short 
and hurried. The bird was literally shricking—I 
signed to the woman, and she covered the cage. 
All was quiet. I lifted the pale band from the 
coverlet and felt for the pulse—gone. 

** How long has she been so?” I asked. 

“* Since daylight, Sir.” 

* Ah! she can’t last long.” 

The professional phrase escaped involuntarily. 
I started as I uttered it, and dropped the hand. 
The movement roused her. The heavy cyelids uu- 
closed: I drew back. 

“Is Jack here. mother?” 

“No, darling !” 

“Ah! I forgot.” 

A moment's pause. Then, in a quick, hurried 
tone, as if the thought were first impressed upon 
her mind, 

“Mother, am I dying?” 

A sob was the only answer, Another pause, 
longer than the first: then the arm was placed 
under the pillow for a moment, and drawn forth 
again. 

** Give this to Jack when you see him.” 

She tried to move her hand along the bed, and 
pass its hidden contents to the woman weeping by 
her side ; but ere she could do so, the will that di- 
rected it grew weaker still, aud left it idle where 
it lay. I unclosed the almost rigid fingers, and 
gave to the woman the objects they bad clasped— 
a wedding ring, and a lock of fair hair tied with a 
blue ribbon. 

‘Ellen, Ellen! would you like to see your 
child ?” 

“Not now !—Poor Jack !—How dark it is, mo- 
ther!” 

I knew by that that it was very near; but the 
woman, in her ignorance, walked across the room, 
and opened both the shutters and the window. 
The staring sunlight came rushing, streaming in. 

“ Mother—mother !” 

A deadly change came over the countenance. 
“I'm here, Ellen. Child-—darling—speak !” 

Another pause, very, very long, never to be 
broken by the form lying before us, pale and still. 
A distant shout of harvest-home came strangely 
on the solemn silence. Ah! truly harvest home! 
Another drooping soul for the universal harvest! 
Another wearied heart for the world’s great reaper 
—Death ! 

I turned hurriedly away. The child had fallen 
asleep with the doll by her side, still murmuring 
in her dreams that ‘they must keep quiet”—a lit- 
tle rosy face, but strangely like the dead one en 
the bed. I reclosed the window-shutters, think- 
ing of the light she had found—that great eternal 
light that will one day dawn on all—covered the 
pale dead face, and left the woman weeping and in 
prayer. 


I set off the next morning for the old woman's 
cottage. She was standing at the door, evidently 
expecting me. 

“Oh, Sir, is it you? do walk in!” 

I entered, glancing as I did so at the bed where 
the dead girl was still lying. The woman saw the 
look, and began weeping Litterly. 

* Oh, Sir, my poor child!” 

I spoke soothingly and caln Iv. 

“Ob, Sir, it’s not only lesing her! it’s not only 
losing her! it’s the way—the way !” 

“The way ?” I said, inquiringly. 

“Yes, Sir; but to be sure you don't know. 
was bewitched, Sir.” 

** Bewitched !” [ exclaimed. 

“Yes, Sir, this long time. She's been ailing 
since last year, and it’s been the death of her at 
last.” 

Seeing my continued look of surprise, she “‘ went 
on,” as she expressed it, “to tell me all about it,” 
still holding, as she did so, the dead girl's hand in 
hers. The story, as nearly as I remember, ran ap 
follows ; 
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“SHE LOOKS DYING LIKE, MOTHER, AND CARES NOTHING FOR ME.” 


‘You see, Sir, Ellen was my only child, and a 
good one she was. Many’s the time I’ve told my 
old man she'd live to be a comfort to me; and so 
she truly did, nursing me and taking care of me, 
when he died, for many a long day.” (Here she 
fondled the dead hand closer still.) ‘* Well, you 
see, Sir, she was still quite a child, when a young 
chap comes to work up at the Squire’s where Ellen 
took the milk every morning. It wasn’t long after 
he came that I thought I saw achange in her; she 
wasn’t so light-hearted like, as if she had some se- 
cret. So, one morning, when she comes in from 
the Squire’s with the odd look on her face, I turned 
short at her and says, ‘ What’s the matter, Ellen?’ 

“She reddened, but answered quite boldly, for 
she was always as open as the day, 

‘“* Why, mother, I think Jack’s very fond of 
me.’ 

““*Fond of you?’ says I; ‘and pray who’s 
Jack ?’ 

“*Him that works up at the Squire’s; but 
you'll soon see him, mother; he’s coming up to- 
night.’ 

‘* And sure enough he came. He was a hand- 
some spoken young fellow enough. He told me 
he wanted Ellen, and would take great care of her. 
He seemed so honest and bright-looking, and Ellen 
so fond of him, that somehow I couldn’t say ‘ No,’ 
and the end of it was they went to the church, and 
the parson himself told me he’d never seen a pret- 
tier couple. They were just like two doves; he 
had plenty of work up at the Squire’s—you see he 
was a bricklayer, Sir, and the Squire was having 
his place done up—and Ellen she took in needle- 
work, and come over every day to helpme, They 
used to live there, Sir.” (She pointed to a little 
cottage close by, now wearing a dreary deserted 
look.) ‘*They lived there nigh upon two years, 
Sir, till long after the baby was born. Well, Sir, 
my Ellen—though the best-tempered girl in the 
world—vwas a bit spirited when any thing crossed 
her; and one morning Jack and her had a quarrel 
—the first they’d ever had—it was about her cousin 
Tom, poor fellow, who'd been her sweet-heart be- 
fore she was married—-and Jack went to work with- 
out bidding her good-by. She was mighty vexed 
at this, and when I went over I found her crying. 
I thought Jack was wrong, and was just telling 
her so, when I heard a knock at the door, which 
was open, and there was the witch standing look- 
ing.” 

‘* What witch?” I asked. 

‘*Why, her that lives in the hut on the hill; 
there’s only one witch, Sir.” 

Again the look of astonishment. I signified a 
satisfaction I was far from possessing, and she con- 
tinued : 

‘* Well, Sir, she was standing staring, and Ellen, 
thinking she’d heard what we’d been saying, told 
her sharply to go off; but she didn’t move, so Ellen 
got up and pushed her out, but not before she had 
cast an evil look and muttered to herself. 

‘** Ellen,’ I said, ‘she’s cast an evil eye on you.’ 
She looked pale, but said, in her hasty way, ‘I 
don’t care if she has, mother.’ 

**T felt flurried like, and knew something would 
come of it; but didn’t say any thing to any 
one. 

‘“When Jack came home that night I talked to 
him a good deal. He didn’t take much notice at 
first, but at last he promised to make it up with 
Ellen. I don’t know, Sir, if it ever was made up; 
maybe, you see, the witch wouldn't Iet her bring 
her mind like to do it, for Jack and her were never 
the saine afterward, and Tom went to the cottage 
oftener than ever. I used to be quite frightened 
at Jack’s look, when he’d come in and see them 
two a-talking together; but I knew poor Ellen was 
bewitched, and couldn’t heip teasing him. The 
neizhbors knew it, too; for, yon see, bewitched 
people have a queer look abont the eyes, and grow 
thin and pale, like Ellen did, till they die quite 
away. I dreaded Jack finding it out, and it wasa 
long time before he did; for the people didn’t like 
to talk about it before him, and when he saw them 
whispering and looking at him, he'd think they 
were talking of Ellen and Tom, and feel jealous 
like, and angry. At last one night Ellen rushed 





in to me with her face all pale and trembling: 


‘* ¢ He's off, mother !’ says she. 

“Who, Ellen?’ 

‘* She looked quite wild, and pointed to the cot- 
tage. I left her fainting-like in a chair, and ran 
over. He was standing with his white face near 
the door, putting his things together. 

‘** Jack,’ says I, ‘ where are you off to 

«Going on the tramp, mother; there’s no more 
work up at the Squire's.’ 

**¢ Jack,’ says I, ‘it’s about Ellen—’ 

‘* Tle never moved or answered. 

“ ¢ Jack,’ says I, putting my hand on his shoul- 
der, for I began to get fierce, thinking of Ellen and 
the child, ‘Jack, think of the little one.’ 

‘** Mother,’ says he, in such a quiet voice that 
I didn’t feel frightened any longer at his pale 
face, ‘mother,’ says he, ‘I’ve heard the neighbors 
a-talking about what has happened to Ellen, and I 
know it’strue. Ellencan’t helpit ; but what’s the 
use of my stopping here? She'll be better without 
me; she looks dying like, before my very eyes, 
and cares nothing for me, so what’s the good, mo- 
ther?’ 

“T let my hand drop from his shoulder; for you 
see, Sir, I knew it was all true, and I couldn't an- 
swerit, thoughI tried hard. AtlastI said, ‘Jack! 
won’t you bid her good-by ?’ For I thought, when 
it came to kissing her and the child, maybe he 
wouldn’t go through withit. He went tothe win- 
dow, where he could see her lying in the chair, as I 
left her, pale and still. A fierce look came over 
his face, and he muttered something about Tom. 

‘<Tt’s not his fault, Jack!’ says I. 

‘** No,’ says he, ‘not his fault—not hers—it can't 
be helped. Good-by, mother!’ 

“4 Jack!’ I said, ‘for God’s sake, stop! speak to 
Elign only one word.’ 

‘‘Tle went out of the cottage. I was almost 
wild. ‘Ellen! Ellen!’ I called out; I rushed 
over; I shook her; I pointed to Jack in the dis- 
tance going farther and farther away; but I 
couldn’t rouse her, she was quite gone. I watch- 
ed him go over the hill, without once looking 
back; and we’ve never seen him since.” 

* And Ellen ?” I asked. 

**Oh, Sir! when she came to she seemed quite 
mad. She said she’d go after him, and take the 
child with her. I couldn’t quiet herat all. Then 
she was very ill for a long time, without any 
sense, talking about Jack all day and night. ‘The 
doctor said it was fever, and maybe it was; but 
we knew who brought it on, though we didn’t tell 
him. She got better at last, but her eyes looked 
so large and strange they often frightened me. 
She just got up one morning, looked about the 
room, took Jack’s picture, hung it up there with 
his cap and coat, and told me never to move them 
till he came back. 

‘¢¢ Mother,’ says she, ‘I’ve been a wicked girl 
not to be a better wife to him, and it serves me 
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right. I was too fond of teasing him by talk- 
ing toTom. I must tell him all when he comes 
back.’ 


“T saw she didn’t know the real reason of his 
going. It scemed she'd forgotten all about the 
witch, and didn’t know that if he came back she'd 
do just the same again. But she thought he'd 
surely come, and she used to sit for hours in the 
evening looking over the hill for him; but months 
passed, and he was still away. At last she took 
to her bed, and never rose again. That’s the way 
they all do, Sir. She lay there for days quite 
quiet, and the little one nearly always with her. 
The doctor said it was ‘ consoomshon ;’ and when I 
told him about the witch he shook his head. She 
was often asleep, but when the cough woke her— 
for she had a bad cough—she’d be sure to ask di- 
rectly if Jack had come. Sometimes she’d think 
he was sitting by her, and she'd talk to him, and 
tell him how sorry she was about it all, and how 
she never cared for Tom, and how happy they were 
going tobe now. And then she'd think they were 
walking in the fields, as they used to do on Sun- 
day evenings, and she’d say how sweet the church 
bells sounded, and how pretty the little one was 
growing, and how happy we all four were living 
in those two little cottages. Then, when she got 
sensible, she’d lie for hours never speaking of him. 
At last even I began to watch forhin. I thought 














before she went. I used to put the little 
one up at the window, and tell her to keep 
on looking over the hill, and p'raps she'd 
see her father coming, but my heart misgave 
me all the time—and I was right—he never 
came, he never came.” 

She stayed her story, weeping ; then turn- 
ing to the bed: 

“She looks happy enough without him 
now, doesn’t she, Sir?” 

She drew aside the covering: I gazed 
long upon the face, so child-like in its sweet 
simplicity. It wore a look of perfect rest. 
The slight shade of anxiety I had noticed 
the day before had passed away, giving 
place to an expression of calm content like 
that of a tired child asleep. Hearing no 
sound the little one crept up noiselessly, 
and getting on the bed nestled closely to 
her mother, the large living cyes bright 
with a mixed expression of pity, love, and 
wonder, the little hand stroking the dead 
face with a fond caressing movement incx- 
pressibly touching. They looked strangely 
alike, and yet how fearfully different ; their 
long hair mingling lovingly, stirred by the 
child’s deep breath. I watched reverently, 
silently, till wearied with her grief, the 
young one feli into a light slumber. 





solemn picture of Love and Death, full of 
the deepest poetry and beauty. 

Two days after poor Ellen was buried, 
and it was not long before I left the place. 
Jack had not then returned, and the little 
one was once more playing noisily with her 
doll, with no fear now of waking the child- 
mother at rest for ever. As I passed the 
cottage for the last time the bird was sing- 
ing loudly, as though it had never left off. She 
told me it was father’s bird: she fed it every morn- 
ing against he came home: she wondered when 
that would be: and I, wondering the same—won- 
dering when the erring heart, bursting from the 
trammels of ignorance and superstition, woul! re- 
turn to find its utter desolation—passed on, and left 
the spot, probably for ever. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
DOOM OF DONA LUCIA. 


“Tus it ever is, caballeros, and ever will be,” 
went on Captain Brand, in rather a reflecting 
strain. ‘There is a point to begin and stop, and 
an end to joy as well as grief. We should, how- 
ever, take the world as it comes, and as it goes. 
I do, and so do'you, compadre!”—pitching a 
cigar spear fashion at Don Ignacio to attract 
his attention—“ and, therefore, we should never 
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look too far ahead, and live only for the pres- 
ent. 

“Indulging then in this train of principle, as 
Iset down my lovely burden here, and the cloak 
fell from her shoulders, I was prepared for any 
thing which might happen. I wore a slightly 
different costume at the time than that she had 
been accustomed to see me in, as I always do 
when I think there might be a chance of a sur- 
prise or trap laid for us in entering the inlet. 
So instead of fine linen and silk I had on a red 
flannel shirt, dark trowsers, with a cutlass slung 
to my side and a pair of pistols in my belt. I 
don’t think I appear handsome in that rig, but 
the fellows at my back somehow think it is be- 
coming to me, especially when we are engaged 
in a hand-to-hand fight! What say you, com- 
padre ?” 

The Don said nothing, and merely waved his 
forefinger, as if dress was not a matter to which 
he devoted much attention. He thought, how- 
ever, that sleeves should be cut loose when the 
pockets were not too small for knives and pistols ; 
but he uttered no word. 

“Bueno! There I stood”—pointing to the 
middle of the room as he spoke—* drenched 
with rain, and there stood my tall and lovely 
wife! 

‘* The saloon was brilliantly lighted; a profu- 
sion of plants and flowers were clustered here, 
there, and every where, on cabinets and tables, 
in striking contrast to the display exhibited yon- 
der in that armory, where pikes, muskets, and 
knives were gleaming through the open door. 

“Quick as the lightning which was piercing 
deep into the inmost crevices of the rocks and 
the crag without, Lucia’s dark eyes flashed 
around the apartment, from floor to ceiling, 
from flower to blade, resting an instant on the 
frame of miniatures there—hers was not among 
the collection then: it is the one in the middle, 
Doctor—” 

There were no knives on the table, or else, 
from the deadly look the Doctor gave, he might 
have perhaps sprinkled the narrator's heart’:- 
blood on the floor. 

‘*—Until at last her gaze of terror rested on 
me! No one, I fancy, can teil the power of a 
Spanish girl, who has never seen them when the 
whole passion of their soul—either in love or 
hate—comes pouring in a black blaze of jet 
from their gleaming eyes! 

“* Advancing a step toward me, with her white 
hands clasped together, she said in a hurried 
voice—and low as was the sound I heard it dis- 
tinctly during the crashing thunder which shook 
the rocks of the crag to their foundations— 

“*Sefor! whereamI? My father! Who— 


| who, in the name of the Blessed Virgin, art thou ?’ 


“Again giving a look of the utmost horror 
around the room, she pressed her hands to her 
eyes, and said, in the same low, distinct tone, 

“*Speak, Sefior! For the love of our Holy 
Saviour, speak !’ 

“*T felt that the girl had saved me, by her own 
instinctive perception, a world of painful ex- 
planations, and I replied: 

*** Lucia! I divine that all further conceal 
ments are useless: you are in the haunt of the 
most noted pirate of these seas, and that man 
stands before you.’ 

“Caballeros!” continued Captain Brand, “had 
my pretty prize swooned away, or fallen down 
in a fit, or gone into hysterics and torn her hair 
out by the roots, I should not have been greatly 
surprised, but she did none of those things. On 
the contrary, she became as calm as marble— 
frightfully so in fact—and pushing back the bands 
of her magnificent tresses from her pale fore- 
head, she raised her round white arm aloft, with 
her slender forefinger quivering like the tongue 
of a viper in mid-air, and then poured forth a 
torrent of such awfully impressive words that I 
quailed before her. 
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“Yes, Sefiores, I am no coward, take me 
when you will; but on this occasion I must hon- 
estly admit that I stood powerless before the 
gaze and gesture of that slight, delicately formed 
woman. 

“ ¢ Pirate—wretch—monster—may the curses 
of hell be heaped upon thee! Murderer—be- 
trayer—may thy heart be burned, and thy soul 
blasted for ever!’ 

“‘I need not pain you, Sefiores, by reciting 
the cruel words that came hissing and surging 
through her closed teeth, nor yet further de- 
scribe the terrible concentrated gaze of hate and 
fury which streamed from those gleaming eyes. 
Suffice it to say, that though often afterward I 
was treated in the same manner, yet, on the 
occasion alluded to, I cut short the interview by 
summoning Babette to see her mistress to her 
chamber; and then, glad to escape, I went out 
of the house and attended to the duties which 
required my presence.” 

The Padre, with his flat lips half open, eager- 
ly drinking in—with his Santa Cruz punch—the 
words of his patron; the Doctor, calm, un- 
moved now, and thoughtful; the one-eyed old 
rascal, still puffing his cigarritos and allowing 
no rest to his uneasy, suspicious optic; all sat 
listening, with each an interest peculiarly his 
own, to the fate of Dofia Lucia. The narrator 
leisurely arose and held his hourly confab with 
the man at the signal-station, and then return- 
ing to his place, proceeded with his discourse : 

‘“‘] shall pass rapidly over, my friends, many 
little incidents of a rather unpleasant nature 
which occurred here, in this my rocky retreat, 
for some months after the interview which I 
have described. I tried every argument and 
persuasion I was master ot to bring my proud 
bride to reason; but to 
all my entreaties she 
turned a cold and chill- 
ing stare of obdurate 
hate. Day by day the 
intensity of her detes- 
tation grew stronger 
and stronger, and seem- 
ed to have become a 
part of her nature. 
Yes! the gentle, yield- 
ing girl I had won on 
board the Centipede had 
now become as stern 
and unbending as a 
rock, and my control- 
ling power over her 
mind and love were 
gone. I left her entire- 
ly to herself for some 
weeks, until one day I 
thought her passion 
might have subsided, 
and once more, attired 
in a rich and splendid 
suit, I came in here, as 
she sat like a marble 
statue at table. She 
never looked up at my 
entrance, but her eyes 
shone like stars as she 
sat mechanically going 
through the forms of 
the dinner laid before 
her. 

“‘Encia!’ I said, 
gayly. No answer by 
word or look. ‘Lucia! 
querida mia!’ I repeat- 
ed, aud sinking on one 
knee beside her, I at- 
tempted to take her 
hand. 

‘*By all the saints, 
Sefiores, that came 
near—very near—be- 
ing the last time that I 
ever should kneel to a 
woman ; for with a 
movement so sudden 
that I had barely time to ieap one side, she 
snatched a long pointed carving knife from the 
table and lunged full at my throat! The blade 
just grazed my jugular artery, inflicting a slight 
wound. But she never turned round to see the 
extent of her effort, and again sat calm and 
rigid at the table. 

“This was my last visit save one. I aban- 
doned these comfortable quarters entirely, and 
occupied the rooms you do, mi Padre, out there 
among the men. In fact, my stern young bride 
was in entire command of the island, and even 
my good Babette here stood in such awe of her 
that she always crossed herself when called to 
approach her mistress. 

‘Month by month matters went on in this 
way, until the winter had gone, and I was pre- 
paring for another cruise in the schooner; but 
hour by hour the consuming passion which 
flamed in the veins of Lucia was doing its 
work. I sometimes beheld her standing out on 
the veranda, tall and stately as ever; and when 
the moon was at the full, it threw its light upon 
her wan and sunken cheeks and thin wasted 
frame. Ay! there she stood like an almost 
transparent statue of alabaster, with her dark 
eyes, shining with an unearthly light, turned in 
one long tearless gaze upon the ledge and comb- 
ing breakers to seaward. It was singular, too, 
the effect she produced even upon the horde of 
these brave fellows of mine, for no persuasion 
could induce a man of them to come within pis- 
tol-shot of that part of the house while she was 
thus keeping her nightly vigils. And as for 
Pedillo, he acquired such a superstitious dread 
of the girl he had married, and lived in such a 
state of abject terror, that I had serious thoughts 
of shooting him to avoid the contaminating 
influence he exercised over his comrades! 

“* Well, caballeros, late one Saturday night, 








success to the coming cruise—we were to sail 
on the following Monday—and while I was re- 
turning from my usual stroll to the Tiger’s Trap, 
to see the battery in order and the look-outs 
wide awake, I met Babette toddling along near- 
ly out of breath. 

“¢ What is it, old lady?’ You know, amigos, 
that that same Babette never spoke a word in 
her life, but she made signs to let me know 
that I was wanted at the crag, and that there 
was no time to be lost. I quickened my pace, 
and, preceded by Babette, I once more dark- 
ened my own threshold. The curtains and 
hangings were all closely drawn in the saloon 
here, and it was dark as a tomb; but there was 
a light burning yonder in the passage leading 
to the chamber, and I made my way to the 
door. 

“T shall never forget what I saw—though I 
should like to, as it comes to me sometimes in 
the night, or when I am left much alone by 
myself.” 

The Pirate passed his hands over his eyes 
as if he saw something as he spoke, and then 
letting his voice drop to an almost sepulchral 
pitch, he went on hurriedly : 

**T stood at the door, caballeros, and looked 
in. On the bed, which was drawn to the mid- 
dle of the chamber, to get the air through the 
narrow loopholed windows, with the gauze cur- 
tains falling square on all sides, lay Lucia. 
Her attenuated, wasted frame, scarcely present- 
ed an uneven surface beneath the snowy sheet 
which covered her body. Her superb hair was 
spread in great black masses on the pillow, and 
her pale, marble face reposed there like an 





ivory picture in an ebony setting. Her eyes 
were wide open, large and luminous, and her | 


“A SUPERNATURAL WARNING! 


thin delicate hands were clasped around a sil- 
ver and pearl crucifix which rested on her hol- 
low breast. A single taper in a silver lamp 
threw a lurid, flickering ray about the room, 
and beside it was Babette on her knees and 
quivering with terror, while from one of the 
loopholed windows a broad white band of moon- 
light streamed distinctly across the pillow and 
face of the dying girl.” 

Captain Brand’s face assumed a deathly pallor, 
and with his icy blue eyes fixed on vacancy, 
and his voice sunk to a hoarse whisper, he went 
on: 

‘‘As I appeared in the portals of the door 
Lucia slowly raised her forefinger and beckoned 
me to approach. I could no more have resisted 
the summons than if a chain-cable to a frigate’s 


| anchor had caught me in its iron coils and was 


| dragzing me to the bottom of the sea. 


I moved 


| to the foot of the bed. 


| in her old low and distinct tones. 


“* Pirato !’ came from her slightly parted lips, 
* Pirato, 
behold your cruel work! Destroyer of mother 
and child—of soul and body—may the curses 
of a dying woman and her unborn child haunt 
you by day and by night!’ I was dumb, and 
my pulse stopped beating. ‘Ave Maria Pu- 
rissima!’ were the last words that came in a 


| sweet, pure whisper from her lips: she clasped 


while the men were carousing and drinking | 


the crucifix tighter, and the spirit departed. I 
tere aside the gauze net to lay my hand on her 
heart, when, on my soul, her right hand slowly 
relaxed its death-grasp on the crucifix, and, 
rising to a vertical line, with the forefinger point- 
ing upward, it quivered in the light of the wan- 
ing moon like—as it was—a supernatural warn- 
ing! Yes, that finger—” : 

“Mama! mama!” came in a weak, plaintive 


voice from the piazza, while the villain, with | 
| hands before him as if to shut out a frightful 


vision, and eyeballs starting from their sockets, | 


| 


was hoarsely whispering to his horror-stricken 
audience the last warning of the dead Lucia. 

As the low, moaning cry, in the stillness which 
reigned around the saloon, struck his ear he 
sprang with a bound to his feet, and quick as 
thought, with a pistol in each hand, he shouted, 
“Who's there ?”’ 

“Tt is the little sick boy, Sefior! Do him no 
harm at your peril!’ and the Doctor stood be- 
fore the Pirate’s leveled weapons. 

“ Maldito on the brat! Pshaw!”’ said Captain 
Brand, quieting down, and returning the pistols 
to his pockets, “‘how nervous I am! Excuse 
me, caballeros. I was thinking of something 
else.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BANQUET. 





END OF THE 


Ix the pause which followed the dreadful epi- 
sode just recounted by Captain Brand the Padre 
was occupied in pattering a prayer, counting his 
beads, and elevating his crucifix as if he was 
numbling high mass at the altar. Don Ignacio 
slowly waved his brown forefinger, and his sin- 
gle spark of glowing eye glared fiercely and fix- 
edly at his host. A clammy sweat burst out on 
the pallid brow of the Doctor, and his hands 
were clutched before him on the table like the 
jaws of a steel vice. And still the drunken 
shrieks and cheers of the piratical crew at the 
sheds arose wild and shrill in the calm night and 
made a gloomy diapason for the banquet. The 
Doctor was the first to break the awkward si- 
lence which pervaded the saloon. 

“Capitano!” said he, in his habitual calm, 
deep voice, “with respect to what you said in 
the early part of the evening, of breaking up 





YES, THAT FINGER—” 


this establishment, what, may I ask, are your 
plans for the future ?” 

‘*Gracias! amigo Doctor! Thank you, my 
friend, for changing the conversation. My plans! 
eh! ah! Well, they are these—” 

Here Captain Brand’s face assumed its nsnal 
expression, and entirely himself again, he went 
on to state, in a precise, business-like way, the 
views he had resolved upon for future acti 

“To-morrow, gentlemen, is Sunday. Those 
boisterous fellows out there, after mass, will 
need rest all the day. On Monday, however, 
I shall begin to change the rig of the schooner, 
fill up with provisions for a long cruise, take on 
board all the loose odds and ends we have 
stowed here, of course,” he added, as he re- 
marked an inquiring and a rather alarmed mer- 
cenary look from the Tuerto’s glim—“ of course, 
after having squared up all claims of our com- 
padre there!” 

* Hum!” croaked that sharp rascal with a nod 
of satisfaction, quite like an old raven. 

‘*Then, Sefiores, I shall burn or destroy the 
old sheds, and bury the cannon and heavy arti- 
cles we can not find room for in the Centipede ; 
when, if nothing happens, we shall trip anchor 
and spread our sails for sea! 

‘** Babette ! Babette! really I believe that dear 
old negress has fallen asleep. Babette! ah! 
there you are, my beauty! Sce if you can’t give 
us a bowl of okra gumbo before we break up 
here!” 

Babette had not been asleep. Oh no! She 
had her ear to the door of the saloon, and was 
listening to the sad history of Dofia Lucia, and 
when her master came to the final scene the 
old woman fell on her knees and shivered all 
over, where she remained until the sound of the 
Captain’s voice again called her to her duties. 

“And when we have left these quiet waters, 
my son!” broke in the Padre, ‘‘ what then?” 











The fact was, that the carnivorous and vinous 
Father Ricardo knew that his stomach was not 
suited for high winds and rough oceans, and 
was hoping that some scheme might be devised 
to allow him to remain tranquilly on the island. 

‘Why, Holy Padre, I propose to steer clear 
of the West Indies by some unfrequented track, 
and, striking the broad Atlantic, stretch down 
the coast of Brazil. Perhaps we may double 
Cape Horn, and see what those miserable pa- 
triots are fighting for in Chili and Peru; then 
maybe across the Pacific, to the lovely islands 
and maidens of Polynesia; so on to the China 
Seas, where we may fall in with an outward- 
bound Canton trader, or a galleon with a ton or 
two of silver on board—who knows ?—there is 
plenty of blue water and fine ships every where: 
so we must be content.” 

Padre Ricardo made the sign of the cross, 
kissed his thumb and forefinger, and reaching 
his paw over to the Captain, shook hands with 
him. 

** Ay, amigos,” continued the leader, without 
minding the friendly interruption: “yes, my 
friends, we shall, I trust, give the hounds in 
search of us the slip, and even should they scent 
out this retired little spot, they will have their 
trouble for their chase, and find nothing but a 
few stones and heaps of rubbish above ground.” 

“They may find some little matters below, 
though,” chimed in the commander of the fe- 
lucca. 

‘* If they do,” retorted the Pirate, with a mean- 
ing scowl, “I'll put the spy who betrays it to 
such a torture as that he'll wish himself below 
ground when I come back here.” 

*“*Cierto, amigo! no fear of that!’ muttered 


| the Tuerto, with some little trepidation of man- 


ner. ‘* My papers are 
white.” 

“Captain Brand,” 
said the Doctor, “my 
contract with you is 
nearly up, and since I 
only agreed—as you 
know —to enlist my 
professional services 
here on shore, I pre- 
sume you will have no 
objections to permit 
me to depart with Don 
Ignacio in the feluc- 
ca.” 

It would be difficult 
to say what caused the 
flush of passion which 
overspread the leader's 
face as he listened to 
this simple request, but 
it was’ a full minute 
before he replied, and 
then, having weighed 
the matter carefully in 
his mind, he said, in a 
precise and determined 
tone, in French: 

** Monsieur le Doc- 
teur! the compacts that 
I have made with all 
those that have taken 

) service with me have 
never been broken ex- 
cept by death. I can 
not, therefore, consid- 
er your request, and I 
shall expect you to sail 
with me in the schoon- 
er.” 

Then he added quick- 
ly, as he noticed a cer- 





tain haughty expres- 
sion in his subordin- 
ate’s face: ‘“ Pardon 


me, Monsieur; we had 
better not discuss this 
question now. Sup- 
pose you see me on 
the morrow.” 

** Willingly, Sefior, and you will find my reso- 
lution unchangeable!” Rising as he spoke he 
bowed to his companions at table, and saying 
Buenas noches ! good-night!” he passed from the 
saloon to the piazza. There he paused a mo- 
ment, as if communing with himself, and then 
approaching the grass hammock where the sick 
boy was sleeping, he gently took the little fel- 
low up in his arms. The child murmured, 
‘*Mama, mama!” and was borne away. 

Captain Brand followed the Doctor with his 
searching, shark-like eyes until he had left 
the apartment, and there was something that 
denoted danger in the look; but he uttered no 
sound, and, placing a finger on his lip, he nodded 
meaningly to the Padre. 

A moment after Babette brought in the steam- 
ing gumbo soup, and the Pirate's feast was 
nearly ended. Don Ignacio waited until his 
companions had swallowed a goodly portion of 
the grateful mess, when he too refreshed him- 
self. Then making his salutations in his usual 
observant manner, he departed. He declined, 
however, the offer of his host's society to his 
boat, saying he had, he knew, half a dozen of 
the felucca’s crew outside the building to guard 
his footsteps, and he would not put the Capitano 
to the trouble. 

When the Padre rose to give his benediction 
to his patron, the Captain took him impressive- 
ly by the rope which girded his cassock about 
the loins, and giving it a sharp jerk or two, he 
said: 

‘My Holy Father, I think we shall have a 
sad duty to perform to-morrow. Our old friend 
Gibbs has behaved badly, and I shall punish 
him. Heisnowinthe Capelladungeon. After 
early mass go and console him.” 

The Padre returned a meaning smile, crossed 
himself, and slowly left the Pirate alone in his 
saloon, 
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QUASHY QUANDO. 


Lxr me lay a detaining hand upon the skirts of the 
fast-retreating past, and chronicle a few of the sayings 
and doings of Quashy Quando. 

Of my hero's parentage and ancestry I can say no- 
thing, for they are involved in obscurity as black as his 
own skin; aad in this connection his biographer can 
only vouch to two facts—viz., that his birth-place was 
the Guinea Coast of Africa, and that he had a mother; 
for in his softer moments old Quashy would often tell of 
the hot summer morning when his “* mawmy,” placing 
a calabash in his hand, bade the little naked urchin 
bring her some cool water from the spring; and how he, 
hastening upon his errand, reached the fountain, stoop- 
ed, and was about to dip his gourd in the clear water, 
when he started at the sight of a fierce bearded face re- 
flected up into his own, aud turned to find himself in the 
grasp of a kidnapper. 

* Poor ole mammy done wait long ‘nough for dat yere 
@al’bash o' water !'’ Quashy would add, with a sigh, as he 
finished the simple story. 

Brought across the ocean, the little fellow (who had 
been upon the passage treated more as a plaything than 
a slave) was sold to the head of a New England family 
(for this was while slavery was tolerated at the North), 
who bestowed upon him the name of Julius Ceasar; but 
whether from doubt of his own ability to support this il- 
lustrious cognomen, or from attaehment to the name of 
his infancy, the wild little barbarian would never reply 
to either command, summons, or request made in this 
name, but would sit or stand staring at vacancy with a 
stolid expression of indifference on his uncouth features, 
or at most with a sullen twitch of the shoulders, defying 
alike coercion or flattery. But let the summons be 
ehanged to ** Quashy,”’ and the perverse little creature 
woul! spring to obey with pleased alacrity. So the 
point was finaliy conceded; and although the experi- 
ment was occasionally resumed during the course of his 
long life, it was alwaye with the same result. 

Quashy did not love work, and infinitely preferred 
basking at full length in the "July sun to hoeing corn. 
This peculiarity occasionally brought him into ditficulty, 
and on one occasion was made the subject of severe com- 
ment by his master, who was a physician in good prac- 
tice. Goashy listened patiently to the lecture, and when 
it was finished, asked, dryly, 

* Work so good for nigger, why no good for white 
man? Why you no work, massa?” 

“Il Ido work, Quashy—I work hard.” 

“ What work you do, massa? You no hoe corn." 

“No, I don't hoe corn; but I work, od mall do 
head-work,”’ replied the good- -natured Doctor. 

** Head-work—oh yes, I know him; he berry hard 
tink,” suggested the other, with a look of intelligence; 
and shouldering his hoe, marched off to his labors. 

Later in the day my ancestor, returning from his round 
of visits, passed his corn-field, and beheld Quashy seated 
on a great stone, his chin resting on his two palms, rev- 
eling in the fall heat of the noontide sun. 

** Hillo, you lazy fellow!” shouted the Doctor. ‘ Why 
ain't yon at work?" 

** Am, massa; hard to work; doin’ head-work.” 

P “ Head-work, you fool! What head-work are you do- 
ng?" 

5 Tell'ee, massa, See dem two blackbirds on big ap- 
ple-tree ?" 

** Yes, I see them, boy." 

** Well, massa, I tinkin’."pose I trow ‘tone an’ kill one 
bird, how many bird be lef' on tree. ‘Pose massa can 
tell right off?” 

* Certainly, you simpleton. There would be one left. 
Couldn't you tell that for yourself" 

“Hil bil hil” laughed Quasby, rolling on the ground 


in ecstasy. ‘* Poor nigger do head-work better dan white 
gemman | Dere be none lef, massa, ‘cause t'oder fly 
away !'’ 


Some years later, Quashy, returning from the field one 
evening, was informed by Venus, the black cook, that 
Miss Patty had got a beau, and that they were “*spark- 
ing” in the ** square room." 

"Pose you kerry in dis yer armful of wood, o*" 
continued she, ‘*an’ take a look at the gemman? 

Quasby accepted the errand, and after a short absence 
returned to the kitchen with an approving expression on 
his broad black face. 

** Berry good-lookin' ours massa,” reported he. 
** What he name, Venus 

“Name Lord, ole man; come all de way from Bos- 

a” 

“*Dathim? Now, Venus, dis niggeris tickled—tickled 
mes’ a def to tink de Lord get one o' massa chillen, for I 
swear I ‘fraid de debbil get all ‘e res’ !" 

Another of Quashy's witticisms was perpetrated upon a 
brother of his master’s, one of those careless genial indi- 
viduals, nobody's enemy but their own, who usually win 
more love than respect from their inferiors and depend- 
ents. 

This gentleman standing in his door-way one day ob- 
served Quashy staggering by with a great bag upon his 
back, and evidently a little the worse for liquor. 

**Hillo, Quashy, what have you got in your bag that 
makes you reel about the streetso? What's your load ?” 

* Load, Massa Billy?" repeated Quashy, without look- 
ing up or pausing, “load 'nough for sartin, but ‘taint 
nuffin you need begrutch to an ole nigger; ‘taint nuffin 
but = an’ poverty, an you got heaps o’ dem yer 
a'ready.” 

Another of Quashy's repartees was at the expense of a 
certain Judge Payne, a gentleman more celebrated for 
the fortiter in re than the se:aviler in modo. 

Standing on the steps of the court-house in company 
with soms other lawyers, the judge was saluted by 
Quashy, who was ng, with the query, 

** How you do, Massa Payne; tell an ole nigger what's 
de las’ news goin’ ?” 

“News? growled the judge, surlily, ‘‘news is that the 
devil's dead." 

“Ah, is dat so? Dead, poor fellow; well I know he 
been in Payne dis long time, but I nebber know he dead," 
remarked Quashy, with ano air of great concern, as he 
passed quietly on. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s Kalliston, 


As a wash for the complexion, has no equal. It is 
distinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allay- 
ing all tendency to inflammation, especially that arising 
from bites of mosquitoes, stings of insects, &c. It is a 
powerful cleanser of the rkin, removing tan, freckles, 
pimples, and al! discolorations. These, with its refresh- 
ing and invigorating properties, render it an indispensa- 
ble requisite for the toilet. 

Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. 
For sale by druggists generally. 


Price 50 Cents a Bottle. 
GOLD PENS. 


BARD, BROTHERS & OCO., manufacturers of Gold 
Fena, Pen and Pencil Cases, No. 21 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Also, Manufacturers of Bard & Wilson's Patent 
Anguiar Nib Gold Pens. Manufactory, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Gold Pens repaired or exchanged. 


DWARD G. KELLEY, No. 116 John 
Street, N. ¥., PRACTICAL CHEMIST, Profes- 
cor of Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Importer and 








Do you Shave ? 


We have a private word for our unfortunate masculine 
brothers; excluding the gentler sex merely because na- 
ture has granted them an immunity from the curse en- 
tailed on us—shaving. For several years we raear 
the matutinal cutting and slash tion, faceti 
termed shaving, ignorant of aught to ameliorate the 
rasped condition in which we invariably found our hu- 
man face divine. One little year since, after reading in 
every conceivable journal, published in every ei 
ble place, a succession of cunningly worded advertise- 
ments of Lurnetl's Kalliston, we decided to try the prep- 
aration—Burnett! inventor of this balm of Gilead, if we 
had our way a monument of purest marble should rise to 
your honor, to be paid for by a tax on barbers’ shops! 
We now rejoice in a smooth skin, and would sooner part 
with our new patent leather boots, than our bottle of 
Kalliston.—Boston Saturday Express. 


CARD. 
A. & G. A. Arnoux, 


So long and reputably known as Fashionable Tailors, 
beg to announce to the public that they have added a 
department for Boys’ Clothing to their establishment, in 
which all the finest and newest styles of goods will be 
kept. This will enable our customers to obtain all the 
goods they may be in need of for themselves and the 
male part of their families at our house. 


521 Broadway, 
Under St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 














A Priend in Need. Try it. 

Sweet's lufallible Liniment is prepared trom the recipe 
of Dr. Stephen Sweet, of Connecticut, the great bone 
setter, and has been used in his practice for the last 
twenty years with the most astonishing success. As an 
external remedy it is without a rival, and will alleviate 
pain more ly than any other preparation. For all 
Rheumatic and Nervous Disorders it is truly infallible, 
and asa curative for Sores, Wounds, Sprain-, Bruises, &c., 
its soothing, healing and powerful strengthening prop- 
erties, excite the just wonder and astonishment of all who 
have ever giveh it a trial. Over four hundred certifi- 
cates of remarkable cures, performed by it within the 
last two years attest this fact. 

Morean & ALLEN, Gen'l Agents, 46 Cliff St., N. Y. 


The People’s Great Book. 


EVERYBODY'S LAWYER 
COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS, 
By FRANK OROSBY, 

OF THE PHILADELPUIA BAR, 

Bs rg Age es adapted to all the States,—its matter entirely 


OP eaters oe and decidedly the best 
book of the kind ¢ oar published. 





ery 

Every Agent wants it. 

ancer wants it. 
Every Book-keeper wants it. 
Every Collector wants it. 
Every Politician wants it. 
Every Editor wants it. 
Every Author wants it. 
Every Publisher wants it. 
Every School Teacher wants it, 
Every Clergyman wants it. 
Every Builder wants it, 
Every Ship Owner wants it. 
Every Shipmaster wants it. 
Every Auctioneer wants it, 
Every Farmer wants it. 
Every Landlord wants it. 
Every Tenant wants it. 
Every Married Woman wants it. 
Every Single Woman wants it. 
Every Widow wants it. 
Every Master wants it, 
Every Apprentice wants it, 
Every Steamboat Company wants it. 
Every Railroad Company wants it, 
Every Express Company wants it. 
Every Insurance Company wants it, 
Every Guardian wants it. 
Every Minor wants it. 
Every Hotel-keeper wants it. 
Every Administrator wants it. 
Every Executor wants it. 
Every Arbitrator wants it. 
Every Government Officer wants it. 
Every Petitioner wants it, 
Every Citizen wants it. 
Every Alien wants it. 
Everybody everywhere wants 


CROSBY’S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN 
BUSINESS. 


It contains plain and simple instructions to Everybody 
for transacting their business according to law, with le- 
gal forms, for drawing the various n apers con- 
nected therewith, together with the laws of all the States, 
for Collection of Debts, Property Exempt from Execu- 
tion, Mechanics’ Liens, Execution of Deeds and Mort- 
gases, Rights of Married Women, Dower, Usury, Wills, 


Ce 
It will be sent by mail to any address, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, $1 00, or in law style, $1 25. For 
single copies, or for the book by hundreds, or by thou- 
sands, apply to, or address 
JOHN E. POTTER, Puntisuer, 
No. 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Citrate of Magnesia (in Powder). 
The vest alterative in the world tor sick headache, bil- 
ious affections, sickness at the stomach, &c. It affords 
immediate relief after eating or drinking too freely. An 
ical enbetituts for Saratoga water as a cooling 











Manufacturer of al) kinds of Chemical and Philosophi 
sopereees, and pure Chemicale 
Schools furnished. Catalogues furnished 


‘ 


For sale by all Drngei==— 
Manufactory 193 Spring Street, N. Y. 





Notice to Advertisers. 


In consequence of the increasing pressure of Adxo: - 
tisements 
For the Last, or Outside Page, 
of our Weekly, we have decided to increase the price, 


For that Page, 


To 
Seventy-five Cents per Line. 
The price for the 
Inside Pages 
will remain as before, viz. : 
Pifty Cents per Line. 
Literary Agency, 


For the perusal and disposal of Manuscripts; the giv- 
ing of counsel on all subjects connected with Literature ; 
the purchase of Books for Public or Private Libraries; 
the delivery of Popular Lectures for Lyceums, Institutes, 
Associations, Benevolent Societies, the Proprietors of 
Public Halla, &c., &c. Address letters (inclosing post- 
age stamps for replies) simply to 

PARK BENJAMIN, Lecturer, New York City. 
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Frankiin Square, New York, 
Have just Published: 





THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. 
By Antnony Tro..opg, Author of * Doctor Thorne,” 
**The Bertrams,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 v0. 


A MOTHER'S TRIALS. A Novel. 
“My Lady.” 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


LIFE OF STEPHEN A. - DOUGLAS. By J. W. Suea- 
HAN, Editor of the Chicago Times. With a Portrait. 
In One Volume, 500 pages, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. ANovel. By Gronrcs 
Exrot, Author of * Adam Bede" and * Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life.’ Library Edition. 12m0, Muslin, $1 00, 


OLIPHANT’S CHINA AND JAPAN. Narrative of the 
Earl of Elgin’s Missiea to China and Japan, in the 
Years 1857, °5S, "59. By 
vate Secretary of Lord — 
Muslin, $2 75; Half Calf, —oe 


GODWIN'S HISTORY ‘OFF FRANCE. The History 
France, From the Earliest Times to the l'rench 
Revolution of 1789. By Parke —_— Vol. 1. 
(Ancient Gaul.) 8vo, pane a $2 00. 


SELLING LUCKY, By Jac Jacos Annorr. Beautifull 
Pee ong 16mo, Muslin, 50 cents. Sia wich 
jcomta Stozizs. ‘Selling L 
the Fourth Volume of 
Stonres or Ratnnow anp Lvoky. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
HANDIE. Tue Turre Prvzs. 
Ratnsow's Jounnrr. Serie Lvoxy. 
16mo, ua, 6 50 cents each. 


SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. ° A Novel. By Hotme 
Lee, Author of ** Kathie Bran ** Against Wind and 
Tide," &c. New Edition, oa Time, Muslin, $1 00. 


OLD LEAVES: Gathered fron from ~ae~y~4 Words. By 
W. Hewey W111. a Muslin, $1 00. 


THE GAXTONS: A Family P Picture. By Sir Epwarp 
Bouwsr Lyrtrox, Bart. Edition. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00; Half Calf; $1.85. (Forming the First 
anes of Harrer’'s Linnagy Epition or BuLwee's 

OVELS.) 


hy a OF INVENTORS: AND DISCOVERERS 

Seience and the Useful Arts. A Book for Old and 

vomae By Joun Times, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
12moe} Muslin, 75 cents. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF “GEN. SAM: DALE, The Mis- 
sissippi Partisan. By J. F. H. Cratsorwz. Ilius- 
trated by Joun MoLunay, a, Tame, Muslin, $1 00, 


LUCY CROFTON. A Novel. By the Author of ** Mar- 
o- Maitland, “‘The Luird of Norlaw,” “The Days 
y Life,” &c. tame, Haat Maslin, 75 cents. 


LIFE IN SPAIN: Pust and and Present. By Watters 
—_— With Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, 





By the Author of 


Lavrenog Ovtruant, Pri- 
Illustrations. 8vo, 


A Novel. By Anna Ii. 


MISREPRESENTATION. A 
* East- 


Drury, Author of “*Friends and Fortune,” 
bury,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Con- 
duct. By Samvunrt. Smites, Author of “The Life of 
George Stephenson."" With Complete Index. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER A MHand-Book for 
Overland Emigranta, With Maps, Illustrations, and 
Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. By Ranpotrn B. Marcy, 
Captain U.S. Army. Published by Authority of the 
War Department. Small 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 








Harpre & Brotugrs will send either fof the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 








Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY C. C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 8,600, New York. 


Put up for Dealers in cases ares containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
papying each package. 


“HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 

Any Lady or Gentleman in the United States, pos- 
sessing from $3 to $7, can enter into an easy and re- 
spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 
be real For particulars, address _— “ee. 


Address 





Nortn Sixth Street, } Philadelphia. 
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By the Author of 
GRACE TRUMAN. 





Reavy Tu1s Week: 


MARY BUNYAN, 

THE DREAMER’S BLIND DAUGHTER. 
A Tale of Religious Persecution. 

By Mrs. S. ROCHESTER FORD, of Louisville. 


1 vol. 12mo, illustrated. ...Price $1. 


The great popularity of “ Grace Truman,” (of which 
nearly 3,000 copies have been sold) will secure for this 
book thousands of readers. It traces the history of a 
period of most tragic interest—the religious persecution 
and intolerance which marked the reign of Charles II. 
of England, and the trials and sufferings through which 
Bunyan was called to pass, in order to prepare him to be 
the author of the immortal * Pilgrim's Progress." 


0. 
S. PAUL’S to ST. SOPHIA. 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES by R. C. McCORMICE, 
Author of “ The War in the Crimea." 
1 vol. 12mo....Price $1. 
Among the articles are: ‘‘ A Day with Hugh Miller,” 
“The Birth-Place of Thomson,” “*The London Shoe- 


Blacks,” ** The Dogs of Constantinople,” ** St. Paul's,” 
&e., &e. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 


Either book sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
prices annexed. 


A Complete Political ‘History of ‘the 
United States. 








THE 


American Statesman: 


A POLITICAL HISTORY, exhibiting the Nature, Or- 
igin and Practical Operatiou of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the United States; the Rise and Progress of 
Parties; and the Views of Distinguished Statesmen 
ou Questions of Foreign and Domestic Policy. 


By Andrew W. Young. 
Large Octavo, Library. Sheep. Price $3 50. 


This work embraces the whole period of our govern- 
mental history, commencing with the brief ** compact” 
drawn up by the ** Pilgrim Fathers” before their land- 
ing, down to tle present administration. 

fi presents the views of our ablest statesmen, and the 
action of the government on all the prominent questions 
of public policy which have arisen under the constitution, 
and which have divided the people into parties, 

An important feature of the work is, that on contro- 
verted questions, whether involving constitutional prin- 
ciples or mere considerations of policy, the main argu- 
ments on both sides are impartially given, and submitted 
without comment to the judgment of the reader. 

Subjoined to the work is an Appendix, containing the 
Declaration of Independence, Articles of Confederation, 
a statement of the Electoral Votes that have been given 
for the different candidates for the Presidency, ete., ete. 





DERBY & JACKSON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
498 Broadway, New York. 





TO AGENTS.—The above book is sold only by sub- 
scription. Exclusive right for counties given to active, 
energetic men. For terms, address the Publishers. 





oe The Popular 
- Campaign Editions. 
LINCOLN HAMLIN. 


AND 
Just Published ; 
The Life, Public Services, and Speeches of 


bram 
Together with a Life of 


One vol. 12mo, paper, with Portrait. Price 25 cents. 
Also now Ready: 


BELL : . 
'The Lite, Public Services, and Speeches of 
John Bell. . 

Together with a Life of 


> Everett. 
One vol. 12mo, paper, with Portrait. Price 25 cents. 
*,° Large discounts are offered to Agents and Clubs 
thronghout the country for the Popular Series. For par- 
ticulars, terms, &c., address Rupp & Cag.eton, Publish- 
ers, 130 Grand Street, New York. 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


Tillman’s Musical Treatise and Tonom- 
eter supplies a want long felt, by fully explaining all 
the laws of Sound which relate to Melody and Harmony. 
A practical application of the more abstract portions of 
the Theory is made by a new method, readily acquired, 
but not easily forgotten. The Tonometer shows to the 
eye the most minute musical intervals, made in true 
modulations, as well as those used on all keyed instru- 
ments. The arrangement is such that a child may com- 
prehend the ordinary musical changes, yet it is a Key te 
the solution of all problems arising from temparament. 
This production has already elicited the approval of 
BRISTOW, STRAKOSCH, , AN- 
CHUTZ, and many other prominent artists. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter to the author by an 
eminent pianist and composer. 

Dear S1z,—I read your treatise on Sound, accempa- 
nied by your Tonometer, and was struck with the con- 
cise manner with which you embrace and methodize the 
vast subject of Analysis of Sound, and practical applica- 
tion of the same. We want simplified methods to ex- 
pound the now apparently so complicated sciences, and 
it seems to me that your invention is a valuable inno- 
vation in the sphe:e of instruction. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT GOLDBECE. 

Ortow $%. ‘Fer zale at all the prominent music stores, 
and at wholesale, No. > spruce sees, Xew York. 
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FRENCH’S 
CONICAL 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 


N.B. Price only $10 


Price only Ten 
Dollars. 


One woman, with this simple, compact, durable, port- 
able, efficient, and economical machine, can easily and 
— do the washing of an ordinary family before 

reak fast. 

This is the only machine that will wash all kinds of 
elothes perfectly without injury. It has been tested in 
the laundry of French's Hotel and elsewhere, with all 
other washing machines making any pretensions to nov- 
elty, and has, in every instance, performed its work in 
less than half the time required by any other, and much 
more thoroughly and satixfactorily. 

It will wash a single handkerchief, collar, lace sleeve, 
six shirts, or all of these articles together, without the 
necessity of soaking or boilin &. 





These results are proiuced by the constant reaction of 
the suds, and not by friction of rubbing surfaces. It is 
admirably adapted for introduction into houses with sta- 
tionary tubs, as it may be inclove! and connected with 
the waste and water pipes, and will make an importar t 
feature in houses * with all the modern improvements." 

In Families, Laundries, Hotels, Boarding-ho uses. Hos- 


pitals, Asylums, Boarding-schools, on Shi, and Steam- 
ers, and in the Army, it will be found unequaled and 
indispensable. 

This machine may be seen in operation at the laundry 
of French's Hotel, and at the depot, No. 419 Broadway, 
corner of Canal Street. 

PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. 

Entire satisfaction given or the money returned. 

N. B.—The undersigned, Proprietors, are now prepared 
to organize agencies for the sale of these machines in all 
parts of the couutry, and to supply orders to any extent. 

Agents wanted in all paris of the United States. 

Send for a Circular. P. & R FRENCH. 





LADD, 1 WEBSTER & CO., 
500 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ImPxovED TiGuT stTITcu SEwiIne 
Macuines. 


The proprietors of these Machines claim, and substan- 
tiate their claim, that their Instruments will execute any 
and every kind of needlework, whether on the finest or 
the coarsest goods, with the greatest precision, and in 
the best possible manner; and is adapted to every 
branch of Industry where the needle is required. They 
will stitch, fill, hem, gather, and make a strong back 
stitch that can not be raveled or pulled out. The prin- 
cipal offices for sale and exhibition, are at 500 Broap- 
way, New York; 17 Summer Street, Boston; 820 Chest- 
mut Street, Phila.; 131 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
6 West 4th Street, Cincinnati; and 16 St. Charles Street, 
New Orleans. 

Send for circulars and samples of work. Call and ex- 
amine. 


The Singer Sewing Machines. 


Cheaper for manufacturing purposes than any others at 
any price.—A new machine, noiseless, rapid, and which 
can do every kind ef work. 


Price $110 
(inclading iron stand and drawers). 
The best family machines $50. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


THE PARKER SEWING MACHINE Co.’S 
Freet-Crass, Dovpie-Tursap, Rapid, Noiseless, and 
Beautiful $40.—New Sewing Macuina —$40, under 
Patents of Howe, Grover & Baker, and Wheeler & Wil- 
son. Agents wanted. Office No. 469 Broadway. 

VERNON & CO. 











FINELE & LYON 
Sewing Machines. 
Warranted to give better sat- 
isfaction than any Sewing 
Machines in market, or 

money refunded. 
Office 538 Broadway. 
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Watson’s 
Neuralgia King! 


Wonderful Success. 
Read the astonishing cures of well-known citizens of 
Buffalo. 


te IT CURED Mr. S. Hemenway, Proprietor of Ni- 
agara Street Omnibus Line, of Neuralgia and Rheumat- 
ism in the neck and shoulders. 

ONE BOTTLE cured Mr, Elias Weed, Commis- 
sion Merchant, of severe Neuralgia of the head and neck. 

JAMES VANVALKENBURG, a well-known po- 
liceman of this city, was cured of Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia in its worst form. 

INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM OF FIVE 
YEARS STANDING. — Mrs. H. W. Putnam, 56 Pearl 
Street, cured in three weeks. 

Price $1, or 6 for $5. 
A. I. MATHEWS, Proprietor, Baffalo, N. Y. 
For sale by BARNES & PARK and F. C. WELLS & 
CO., New York. 


The Readers of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Can have forwarded to them, with dispatch, any Article 
this City affords, by sending their Orders, addressed to 
WM. S. , Office Hagpre’s W Erxty. 








FOWLER & WELLS’S 
American and Foreign Patent Agency, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

All business pertaining to the Patent Office done in the 


most prompt and satisfactory manner, on reasonable 
terms. 





Coleman’s International Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, 


is now open, and in splendid order. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
Baltimore, 


also in complete order. Both houses under the supervi- 


sion of 


ROBERT B. COLEMAN & SON. 
‘White Sulphur Springs, 
Greenbrier County, Virginia. 





THIS LONG-ESTABLISHED WATERING 
PLACE will be open for the reception of visitors on the 
15th May. 

Many new and important arrangements have been 
made since the last season in this large establishment, 
and no efforts will be spared to make the guests com- 
fortable. JEREMIAH MORTON, President. 

J. Humpureys, General Superintendent. 

(ePCorrespondents will please address J. Ilumphreys, 
Superintendent, White Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier Co., 
Viegiale. 


‘TRENTON FALLS. 


This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
Utica by Railroad. 





N. B.—Three trains a day. 


Sea Bathing. 
Mansion Hovss, Lone Brancn, N. J. 


This Hotel has been renovated and enlarged, and will 
accommodate 600 guests. All modern improvements 
have been introduced. Conveyance to the Branch, via 
I). & R. B. Railroad, or by Steamboats foot of Robinson 
Street. Address &. LAIRD, Proprietor. 


-“Trefelio” is the True Secret 
of Beauty. 


** TREFELIO” Cures all Eruptions 








* TREFELIO” Softens the Skin. 
“TREFELIO™ Beautifies the Skin. 
“ TREFELIO” Eradicates Humors, 


“TREFELIO”™ 50 cents a bottle. 
TILESTON & CO., 48 Broadway, General Agents. 
Sample bottles sent on receipt of fifty cents in postage 
mys 


COURT OF DEATH. 


For One Dollar and 4 postage stamps, the subscriber 
will forward (post-paid) one engraving of this sublime 
painting. Size, 23 by 31 inches. Address G. Q. COL- 
TON, 37 Park Kow, New York. P. O. Box 3391 











Chickering & Son, 
Manufacturers of 
PLatx and OVrEsTEUNG 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano Fortes, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway 


MESSRS. C, & SONS have been awarded 38 Prize 
Medals for the euperiority of their manufacture, during 





the past 36 years. 

Also, for sale at Wholesale and Retail, Mason & Ham- 
lin's superior Melod and Har for Parlors, 
Churches, Lodge and School Rooms. Pianos to Rent. 


Warerooms in Boston, 246 W Washington Street; Ware- 


rooms in Philadelphia, 807 Chestnut Street. 
Established in 1834. 








JOHN B. 

Manufacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manufactory and Warerooms 
75 to 85 


East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these in- 
struments. They are ‘warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 


At Walker’s Warerooms, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, near Broadway, 
A Large Stock of Pianos of every description for sale 
and hire, 


1828. T. H. Chambers’ 1860. 


PIANOS, Established in 
1828. Formerly Dubois 
& Stodart, and Dubvis, 
Bacon & Chambers, Br- 
BLE-Hovss, corner of Sth 
- St. and 4th Avenue, op- 
posite the l’eter a 
Institute, New York 
Over-strung, Iron-frame Pianos. 
N. B.—Send for a Circular, with description of styles 
and Schedule of prices, 





















New Collection of Anthems, Choruses, 
&c. 


HE CONSTELLATION. A collection of Anthems, 
Choruses and Sacred Quartets, selected from the 
works of the great masters, and adapted to the wants of 
Conventions, Choral Societies, and Social Practice. 75 
cents. Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
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Colds. 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Congh 
or * Common Cold" in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
soon attacks the Lungs. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches," 
containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pulmonary Irri- 
tation. 





WM. HALL & SON, 


543 Broadway, between Spring and 
Prince Streets, 
WAREROOM FOR THE 


Driggs Patent Pianoforte, or the Violin Piano. 

Prince & Co.'s Mel deons of every style. 

Hall & Son's celebrated Guitars, 

Hall & Son's new Patent Banjos. 

All the Late and Fashionable Music. : 

Hali's New Catalogue of Music seut by mail on receipt 
of 7 cents in Stamps. 

Music sent by mail on receipt of the marked price. 





~ HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE, 
J. & C. Berrian, No. 601 Broadway, 


Are now offering, at very low prices, a full assortment of 
goods in their line, comprising, among others, 
of every quality and description. 


Cu 
Silver: Plated Wares do 


iv sets and singly, in great variety. 


Steel-Bronzed 204 Iron Wares. 

Cooking Utensils of every description. 
Canes, Willow and Wood Ware. 
Refrigerators, (:cam-Freezers, Tin Ware, &. 


Chinese —auphor Wood and Cedar Trunks. 

N. B.—Catalogues sent gratis to any address. 
The neatest a 

| terminator in use. 


eae | 
plied, it remains one year a trap 
BED } BUGS. | ready eet for these noxious tor- 


mentors of our nightly rest. 
THE | Destroys flies instantly. Every 
LIGHTNING } sheet will kill a quart. Commence 
early, and the house may be kept 
PLY EILLER., | ciear of flies all summer. Both ar- 


ticles for sale by the Druggiste everywhere, and Ly 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
91 Fulton Street. 


Harnden’s Express. 
—DAILY 


Forwards Valuables and Merchandise to and from, and 
collects drafts, bills, &c., in all parts of the 


EAST, WEST AND SOUTH. 


Will receive goods, or orders to ‘‘call,” at 


74 Broadway. 
THMA For the INSTANT RELIEF 
es and PERMANENT CURE 
of this distressing compia.nt, use 
FENDT'S 
RRONCHIAL CIG Ss. . 
NASSAU ST., 


ARETTE 
Made by Cc. B. SEYMOUR & Cv., 107 
. Y. Price, $1 per box; sent free by post. 


The Greatest 
Medical Discovery of 
THE AGE. 


Dr. Kennedy, of Roxbury, Mass., has discovered a 
common pasture weed that cures every kind of HUMOR 
from the worst SCROFULA down to a common pimple. 

By strict attention to the direction in the pamphlet 
around each bottle, and a judicious application of the 
Salt Rheum Ointment, Healing Ointment, and Scrofula 
Ointment, CHRONIC and CORRUPT ULCERS are 


cured in a few weeks. 





and most rel.able ex- 
Faithfuliy ap- 














For sale by every Druggist in the United States. 


Throat and Lung 
Diseases. 


Of all remedies for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, Bronchitis, Influenza, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Phthisic, Quinay, Tickling, Irritation, or In- 
flammation of the Throat, Chest, or Lungs, Incipient 
Consumption, &c., there is no one which, for safety and 
efficacy, or which affords such rapid and permanent re- 





lief, as the well-known and long-established 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


The only genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE 
& CO., BOSTON, and is sold everywhere. 


“Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subseribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
N.ime the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
theskin. Price $1. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 10¥ Nassau Street, New York. 


BE WISE IN TIME. 
) seen’ for the coming hot weather. 
ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 
to purify the blood. and to prevent unsightly pimples 
and blotches upon the skin. 














Use 





DR. 8S. P. TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA 
IS THE ORIGINAL 
“GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY” 


And unfailing Cure for 
Scrofulous Affections, 
Bilious Erupiions of tho 
Skin, Salt Rheum, Scurvy, 
Summer Complaints, 
Female Complaints, 
Effects of Mercury, 
Fever Sores 
Dysentery, and all 


\ 
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Impurities of the Blood. 


Be very careful to USE ONLY that which has DR. 
JAMES R. CHILTON'S Certificate on each botile. 
Wholesale and Retail Depot removed to 


No. 41 Fulton Street, N. ¥., 


AND ror SaLB BY Eveny DeveGist rmRovGnovr Tux 
Country. 


Cataract Washing Machine. 


CLOTHING, TIME. AND LABOR SAVED. 
Exhibition and Sale *s Room, 494 Broadway. 
Wholesale Depot. 54 Beekman Street. 

SULLIVAN & HYATT, New York. 


t#” 5000 AGENTS “WANTED — —To o 
se!l 4 new inventions. Agents have made over $25,000 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps and get 80 pages particulars, gratia. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


PURE WATER. 


United States Carbon Filter Company. 
CARBON FILTERS of all sizes and descriptions, 
adapted to the Hydrant in Dwelling Houses, Factories, 
&c. Also, a great variety of Portable Self-Acting F ilters, 
for Sportsmen, Travellers, Druggists, &c., 
164 Broadway, N.Y. | 


CANDLES FROM COAL. 
MEDUCUI'S PATENT PARAFINE CANDLES 
Are much bandsomer, will burn longer, and give a more 

powerful light than any other candle in the market. 
Purchasers are cautioned against imitations of these 
candles. 
For sale by all first-class Grocers, and by 
W. E. RIDER, Agent of the Manufacturers, 
No. 16 Beekman Street. 


ATENTS.—O. S. X. PECK, Counsellor at 

Law, W ashington, D. C. Obtains patents, and at- 

tends to all other business, for Inventors. Refers to Hon. 
Charles Mason, late Commissioner of Patents. 


\ 7 ANTED.—Agents in a business that pays 

from $.5 to $80 per month, according to capabil- 

ity. Full particulars sent free to all who inclose stamp 
to pay return pee 

I. HALE, Jz., & © 




















o., Newburyport, Mass. 





amncecorns magnifying 500 times. 
Four of different powers. Mailed for $1 00. 
c.B UNDERWO0O 


’ 
114 Hanover Street, Boston a 


WO WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail, no pay expected 

until received, read and approved. Address, Dr. 8. 8. 
FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Kheumatism, and Male 
and Female complaints. On the mode of Preserving 
Health to 100 years. 360 pages, 26 engravings. Price 
fifty cents, in silver or Postoffice stamps. 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 151 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 
town, and postoffice. 








Every Number of Hlanren's Macazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 





Commencement of the Twenty-first 
Volume. 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . « «$300 
Two Copies for One Year . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Y car *ceach) 200 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tux Sus- 

SCRINERS. 

Hanpre's Werecy and Harm's Maeacirn, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “Flanrsr’s Magazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it ie received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Poeutserss, 
FreaNkuin Squars, New Yorx. 


~ HARPER’S WEEKLY. | 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CITEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nomper; $2 50 « Yuan. 








TERMS OF HARPER'S waaay, 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . - $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . « . + « 250 
One Copy for Two Yeara . . » . « « 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . « » « « 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year .*. .« - 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for Ove Year . . . 4000 

An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twaivx 

or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIDERS. 

Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 00. 

Tres For Apvertistne.—For the outstde page, Sev- 
enty-five Cents per Line; for the inside pages, F fty Cents 
per Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing te 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pcncistrers, 
Franklin Squase, New York. 
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OUR VISITORS. 


JonaTHAN, “Ah! Mister, and, pray, what can I do for you?” 


JAPANESE Visiror. ‘If you please, I would like to borrow a little 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OPTICAL INSTITUTE. 





Semmons & Co.’s 


Pantascopic Brazilian Pebble 


Spectacles. 





Superior to any other in use, and con: | 


structed in accordance with the 
philosophy of nature, in the 
peculiar form of a 


Concavo-Convex Mirror, 


Admirably adapted to the Orgap of Sight, and perfectly 
natural to the Eye, affording altogether the best ar- 
tificial AID TO THE HUMAN VISION. 


Manufactured and Sold only by 
SEMMONS & CO., 
No. 669} BROADWAY, 
(Under the Lafarge House), 
NEW YORK. 


The valuable advantage derived from these Spectacles 
is, that vision becoming impaired, is preserved and 
strengthened ; very aged persons are enabled to employ 
their sight at the most minute occupation, can see with 
these lenses of a much less magnifying power, and they 
do not require the frequent changes, to the dangerous 
effect of further powerful assistance. 

Thousands of the most scientific gentlemen of this 
country and Europe have unanimously pronounced these 
glasses the best ever made, and we need only to affix 
the names of some well known in this community to give 
ample satisfaction. Among the many we have received 
certificates from, are, 


Prof. V. Mott, New York. 

Prof. J. M. Carnochan, New York. 

Prof. James R. Wood, « 

Prof, Joseph Henry, Smithsonian Institute, Wash. 

















of your light.” 








Lieut. M. F. Maury, U. S. Observatory, ” 
Prof. Francis G. Smith, Philadelphia. 

Prof. C. A. Pope, St. Louis. 

Prof. C. L. Linton, “ 

Prof. Charles Bell Gibson, Richmond, Va. 

Prof. B. R. Wellford. 

Prof. B, L. Byrd, Savannah, Georgia. 

Hon. D. D. Owen, U. S. Geologist. 

Prof. A. Taylor, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. John Waters, M.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Cave Johnson, Postmaster Gen., Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev. T. Edgar, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Geddings, Charleston, S. C. 

Prof. A. Menns, Augusta, Ga. 

Dr. A. Lopez, Mobile, Ala. 

His Lordship Bishop of Toronto, C. W. 

Rev. Richard P. Miles, Bishop of Tenn. 

Rev. A. M. Blanc, Bishop of N. O. 

Rev. J. Flanagan, Lachine, C. E. 

Prof. C. Widmer, V. U. R. C. 8., Toronto, C. W. 
W. L. Mackenzie, M. P. P., Toronto. 

Dr. H. Howard, Oculist, M. R. C. S., Montreal, 
John H. Dix, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. N. R. Smith, Baltimore. 

Prof. H. W. Bailey, ‘ 


CAUTION. 


Owing to the great demand for the above celebrated 
Glasses, numerous inferior imitations have been brought 
before the public. 
caution the public against such imitations. The only 
genuine article can be obtained as above, (or their au- 


The manufacturers would therefore 


thorized agents,) and none others are genuine unless 
stamped on the frame, thus: 


“SEMMONS & CO., Improved Pebbles.” 


Messrs. 8. & Co., Oculist-Opticians, keep a Splendid 
Aszortment of Spectacles, in Gold, Silver, Steel, and Tor- 


toise-Shell frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


N. B.—Persons in the country can be supplied by for- 
warding in a letter one of their old glasses. Pebbles in- 
serted in old frames. 

English Carpeting. 


Tremendous Stock of Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, 
Three-ply, In. Carpets, Rugs, Oil Cloths, etc., at reduced 





prices. Canton Matting, Church, Office. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery. 





637 m4, eey Booms, 





Here’s = for the Million!! 
; 9, “4 
3 Dr. Clarke’s eee Sherry Wine 


Palatable and Healthy! 
ComposEep oF Roots anv IgErss. 


For Mechanics, Farmers, Clergymen, and Public Men 
in General. No medicine can be better adapted for their 


purpose. 
TRY THEM! 

All ye lovers of good Bitters and good health, and you 
will find them a cheap, effectual, and pleasant remedy. 
5,000,000 bottles sold last year ! 

Prepared by DR. EB. R. CLARKE, Sharon, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. 





80,000 soLD IN FOUR MONTHS. 


Metropolitan Hotel Recipes, 
For Cooking, Making Pastry, Preserves, Creams, &c. 
“For a valuable consideration, we have furnished to 
J. R. Stafford, Practical Chemist, ONE HUNDRED 
OF OUR CHOICEST RECIPES, the same being in 
constant use in our Hotel. 
SIMEON LELAND & CO., 
Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York." 
The above valuable recipes have been added to J. R. 
Stafford's Family Receipt Book, which now contaius 
more important information and at less price, than any 
book of similar kind ever published. Every Housekeeper 
should send at once fora copy. AGENTS OF EITHER SEX 
WANTED IN EVERY CounTy. The book sent free by mail, 
for 12 cents in money or stamps. 
Apprsss, J. R. STAFFORD, Praocttoat Cuemist, 
442 Broadway, New York. 


Beadle’s Dime 


Guide to Swimming. 


Illustrated. 


EMBRACING ALL THE RULES OF THE 





ART, For notu SEXES. 
By 
Capt. PHILIP PETERSEN. 





Beadle’s Dime 
Base-Balk, Player. 


A Compendium of the Game, ing Elementary In- 
structions in the American e of Ball; together 
with the Revised Rules and Regulations for 1860; 

Rules for the Formation of Clubs; Names of the Offi- 

cers and Delegates to the General Convention, &c. 

By Henry Cuapwiok, Cricket and base-Ball Reporter 

of the principal New York Sporting papers. 


CRICKET. CRICKET. 
CRICKET. CRICKET. 


Beadle’s Dime 
Book of Cricket. 


Containing Complete Instructions in the Elements of 
Bowling, Batting and Fielding; also the Revised Laws 
of the Game, Remarks on the Duties of Umpires and 
Scorers—the whole being a desirable Cricketer’s Com- 
panion. By Henry CHADWICK. 

Ten cents each. For sale by all Book and News Deal- 
ers. Single copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
IRWIN P. BEADLE & CO., 
141 William Street, New York. 


[June 2, 1860. 








| SPLENDID GIFTS 











witli 


Standard Literature! 


WIT! 
HUMOR! 
POETRY! 
BIOGRAPHY! 
FACT! 
TRAVEL! 
HISTORY! 
ADVENTURE! - 
PROSE! 
FICTION! 
DEVOTION! 
AMUSEMENT! 


With BOOKS of every standard author, in all the de- 


partments of Literature, at Publishers’ lowest prices, 
you can obtain 


ELEGANT PRESENTS 


FROM 


DUANE RULISON’S 


Quaker City Publishing House 
PHILADELPHIA, 

THE OLDEST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN AMERICA 
CONDUCTING THE GIFT BOOK BUSINESS. 
The Gift Department has been conducted for the past 

three years, and in this department this house possesses 

advantages superior to all others. 


Send for Catalogue containing 
A NEW AND ENLARGED LIST 
or 
SPLENDID GIFTS 
FOR 
1860, 
EMBRAOING 

Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for MOTHERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for FATHERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for SISTERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for BROTHERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for SWEETHEARTS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for LOVERS! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for WIVES! 
Valuable and appropriate GIFTS for HUSBANDS! 





A new edition of the ‘* Quaker City Publishing House 


! Catalogue” has just been issued, comprising 





THE NEW BOOKS, 
THE STANDARD BOOKS, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
IN ALL OF THE DEPARTMBNTS 
Or 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Not an exceptionable volume can be found in the en- 
tire Catalogue. It is richly worthy the attention of the 
scholar and general reader; and is 

SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Remember that all Books at DUANE RULISON'S 
Quaker City Publishing House, are sold as low as at any 
other establishment, and a handsome present, worth 
from 50 cents to $100, accompanies each Book sold. 





ALBUMS of all sizes and styles, with splendid en- 
gravings. 

PRESENTATION BOOKS, in every beautiful style 
of binding. 

PRAYER BOOKS, Protestant and Catholic. 

HYMN BOOKS of all denominations, 

POEMS of all the authors. 

JUVENILE BOOKS in almost endless variety. 

BIBLES of all sizes and qualities. 

All sold at the lowest prices, and a beautiful Gift pre- 
sented with each Book. 





REMEMBER THAT 
DUANE RULISON 
Guarantees the most perfect satisfaction to all his 


trons, 
™ BEAR IN MIND, 


That you can order any Books which are in print and 
they will be furnished at the Publishers’ prices, and 
promptly sent to any destination, each book accompa- 
nied by a Gift worth from 50 cents to $100. 
MONEY MAY BE SENT AT MY RISK, BY 
LETTER, 

Provided it is inclosed in presence of a reliable person, 
and properly registered. But the best and safest mode 
to remit is by draft on Philadelphia or New York, made 
payable to my order. 


(se Those who will act as 
AGENTS, 
Will please send for a Catalogue which contains induce- 
ments not to be excelled by any other establishment, 
with full directions and particulars. 


Address all orders to 
DUANE RULISON, 
Proprietor of the Quaker City Publishing House, 
No. 83 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Silk, Alpaca, and Gingham Um- 
\\\\ pretias, on FOX’S PARAGON 
\ , frames. 
\\" 387 Broadway, 
\\\ CHAS. B. SMITE & co, 

Manufacturers. 
Dealers supplied. 
Plantation Mill «04 the best 

ANTI-FRICTION GIN POWER 


ever invented, may be seen at No, 45 Gold Street. 
J. A. BENNET, 








